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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONVERSATION REVIVED. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. ne 


' Sir ibe 
AP party lately given in the neighbourhood of one of our 
fashionable squares, a personage, long supposed to be déad, made his 


: appearance, to the universal terror of gentlemen and ladies. It was Bo 
4 your old acquaintance,.ConversaTion, so altered, indeed, that for a 
M time his personal identity was questioned, till some sallies, uttered ; 
I- with his former fire, left-no room for doubt. After the first sensation 


caused by his unexpected visit was over, a circle was formed around 

him, and he was requested to relate the history of his extraordinary } 

seclusion. ‘The story was simply this: He was rising in the opinion 

of the public, when, instigated by envy, ov some such base passion, 

a conspiracy was entered into by his two determined enemies, Folly 
‘ and Fashion, to undermine his reputation, and reduce him to ruin. 

Their artifices had but too well succeeded. He was accused of con- 

spiring to abridge the: amusements, and add to the natural gloom of 

his countrymen; and it was proved that he was an enemy to cards 

and scandal. ‘* Trifles light as air’’ were magnified into crimes; and, 

in short, after being branded with the-title of methodist and proser, 

he was scouted by those who had called themselves his: friends, and 
5 driven from the houses of such as had formerly admitted him to the 
closest intimacy... A. few, however, ‘faithful amidst the faithless f, Sig en 
found,”’ stili stood by him, and after offering him a safe asylum, ae. 
agreed, as his enemies had threatened his very existence, to give out ¥ 
the story of his death. He had passed some years in this secluded 
society, associating only with a few literary and sober: men, who had 
seen through the artifices, and despised the characters of Folly and 
Fashion. ‘Though apparently happy, he became by imperceptible 
degrees thoughtful and pale. The fire of his eye no longer shone with 
unimpaired lustre. ‘His discourse was no longer replete with vivacity 
and energy. This was attributed to want of regular exercise, but 
really originated in the regret he felt on being secluded from society, 
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where alone his powers were in full vigour. Like a true patriot too 
he panted to impart those stores which he was conscious of possessing. 
Whilst his mind was thus agitated, ‘he learnt that his enemy, Folly, 
was in disgrace, and that Fashion was desirous of a reconciliation with 
him. This was speedily accomplished, and he quitted his retirement 
to enter once more upon the busy scene, determined to’ persevere in 
the favourite pursuit of his heart, the improvement and consequent 
happiness of mankind. To further his views, he had contracted a 
strict friendship with Music, who had undertaken to diversify the 
scheme, and fill up those intervals which, from fatigue or other cause, 
he should leave unoccupied. 

Such was the discourse of your old friend, and his hearers heartily 
rejoiced in the prospect of his once more indulging them with 

“The feast of Reason, and the flow of Soul.” 


A character so generally accomplished in the graces both of mind and 
" manners, possessing a wonderful fund of knowledge, and communi- 
cating it with infinite facility and clearness, cannot fail of becoming a 
general favourite, when no longer seen through the medium of preju- 
dice, nor debased by the arts of his enemies. Few, indeed, are the 
topics en which he cannot discourse well. With the ladies he can ex- 
patiate on genuine gallantry; with the literati on philosophy; with 
the soldier on war; with the divine on theology. To the acuteness of 
locke he adds the elegance of Melmoth, the fire of Milton, the patient 
investigation of Newton, the humour of Sterne, and the eloquence of 
the Roman orator. He is particularly happy in bringing together 
men of talent, and drawing forth: their peculiar excellencies; and it 
has been observed, that wherever he is encouraged (for though he has 
splendid abilities, he is modest and unassuming) his candour banishes 
eavy, his politeness and urbanity reconcile all disputes, and his com- 
munications leave upon the minds of his hearers a genuine and lasting 
satisfaction, There is only ohe subject which it is dangerous, or at 
least unpleasant, to introduce in his presence; it is the injustice done 
him by his enemy, Folly, whose name he never hears without in- 
veighing with bitterness against his ungenerous proceedings. If this 
warmth be a fault, it is but as a drop of water in the midst of the sea, 
and is lest in the variety of his merits. 
1 am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


One of the. BAS TON. 
~ ee a 
EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT TOUR THROUGH THE 


COUNTIES OF GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, SALOP, HERE- 
FORD, AND MONMOUTH. ; 


By a gentleman of Literary eminence—/( continued. ) | 


June 11, 1807. 





Near the sixth stone, leaving this forest track, we observed:several 
large heaps of marle thrown out of the subterraneous tunnel over 
which we were passing. It is perforated by a cylinder of fifteen feet 
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diameter for the space of 3860 yards under Saperton-hill, to forma 
junction of the rivers Thames and Severn. The deepest perpendicu- 
Jar of the shafts is 245 feet, and it is the most remarkable public 
work of the kind in Europe. That at Languedoc, in the south of 
France, approaches the nearest to it. By the ancients nothing equal 
was ever performed. A tunnel, seven furlongs only, in the island of 
Samos, historians relate as one of their wonders’; but their aqueducts 
may be considered as equally stupendous, for several of those at Rome 
were conducted by channels of masonry from ten to twenty miles dis- 
tance. 

We were now travelling over the lower district of the Coteswold 
through square inclosures of stone-walls, an offence against the pic- 
turesque which the eye cannot reconcile. The distant country looked 
cheerful. 

After crossing a wide plain of heathy verdure, the view from the 
summit of Rodborough-hill presents a scope of country singular from 
its excessive cultivation. These lofty hills spread into plains; the 
acclevities are covered with beech wood, and the frequent vallies are 
full of houses and busy scenery, Itis thé seat of the clothing manu- 
facture. Onthe right we observed the town of Stroudwater, which 
gives a name to the contiguous vale, extending to the banks of the Se- 
vern. As it rises against a steep promontory, and so many of the 
houses are seen without intervention of others, the perspective is 
pleasing. In the delightful valley on the left is the village of Wood- 
chester. When Britain was a’province of the Roman empire, it has 
been supposed that the superior amenity of the place induced the em- 
peror Hadrian to select it for a palace. The superb mosaics lately 
discovered there, and given to the learned world with so much science 
and taste, are of sufficient extent and magnificence to encourage that 
conjecture. The long rows of cloth.exposed on rucks give the pros- 
pect a garish effect, totally unpicturesque, as well from the number 
of right lines as the multiplicity of colours. Se many whitened houses 
strewed aboit at small intervals, and the navigable canal intersecting 
the vale, when contrasted by the bold sweeps of the Severn, may jus- 
tify this assertion. Yet for richness of composition, consisting of 
objects which are the result of industry and commerce, few prospects 
have excited more general admiration; for the greater number of 
tourists are politicians, not painters. 

Excepting a promontory of conic form, richly wooded, in the middle 
tint, there is no object on which the eye can rest ; no city is seen clus- 
tering in the centre, nor single massive building, for Gloucester and 
Berkeley Castle are both excluded by the hills. | 

The point of time when this vast picture is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage, is a few hours only after sun-rise. In general we are disap- 
pointed, for the mid-day sun, acting on the humid surface of the 
ground, produces exhalations which render the extreme parts of the 
prospect very imperfect. ‘ 

On the southern continent of Europe the universal deficiency of 
verdure is compensated by the cloudless trarisparency of the’ sky. For 

a single view (if a single view only were afforded us) the foreign is 
, preferable 
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preferable to our own. ‘The surprising clearness through which the 
most distant objects are brought so near the eye, and the luminous 
colouring of every part of the landscape, especially of the distances, 
fill the mind with surprise and delight. But were such scenes always 
in our view, we might feel fatigue in the sameness of grandeur, and 
mere surprise is not a source of lasting pleasure. The English pro- 
spects, therefore, instantly varying from accidents of sight and shade, 
are the more agreeable; as in the female countenance, while the fixed 
majestic, or the constantly smiling air, have a temporary effect either 
of admiration or attraction; it is to those looks 


Lampeggiar gli occhi, e folgorar gli sguardi 
Dolci ne lira, hor che sarian nel risor bs 
Tasso Gier. Lib, c. iii. 1. 42, 


which occasionally, pensive or vivacious, are informed and lighted up 
by sentiment, that we willingly yield our fascinated hearts. 

I have heard many, who have seen landscapes by the great Italian 
masters only in England, object, that however excellent the other 
parts, the skies were unnaturally blue; an observation not just in it- 
self, but tending to evince how much more pleasing our own are, be- 
cause so much more harmonizing. 

All widely extended prospects, as seen from hills, have a great si- 
milarity, dotted over with small and scarcely perceptible objects, or 
marked by asingle one of consequence. 

Before the eye rests on the Severn, this view cannot be allowed any 
great degree of picturesque beauty. Beyond, there is a grand distance 
of the forest of Dene, and the horizontal line is closed by the moun- 
tains of Monmouthshire and Brecknock, At sun-set their effect is par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

After a few miles through close hedgerows, upon leaving these high 
grounds, the town of Painswick appeared in front, and its well-pro- 
portioned spire, with the hills rising gradually behind it, They are 
soon drawn to a sharp conic point, where are perfect remains of a 
Roman entrenchment, being one of the chain of Specula extending 
through the lower division of the province of the Dobuni, which has been 
Jong since occupied by the ill-fated Charles, during the siege of Glou- 
cester, in 1643. We heard a tradition, that when the young princes 
enquired of him ‘* when they should go home,’’ the melancholy mo- 
narch replied with tears of affection, ‘** that they had no home to go 
to.” 

A mile beyond opened to us a view so extensive as to elude our far- 
thestken. On the left, the forest of Dene, dark and umbrageous; the : 
broad water of the river Severn glistening around its confines ; the blue 
mountains of Malvern softened into almost imperceptible distances ; 
and on the opposite side the whole chain of Coteswold promontories, 
the sweetly cultivated hills of Robinhood and Churchdown, occupy- 
ing the centre of an immense and most fertile vale; the city of Glou- 
cester, crowned with its elegant gothic tower; all these fine features, 
in one grand whole, compose a truly magnificent landscape, 
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Of this landscape it is the peculiar character that each distance is 
marked by some object of consequence, and that each part separately 
taken is exquisitely beautiful, though the whole be ga too large a scale 
for a single picture. 

From the celebrated nunnery of St. Luke, above the city of Bologna, 
J was shewn, as an object of extraordinary admiration, the view which 
it commands of the great vale of Lombardy and the course of the Pa. 
It is an endless flat, with objects, excepting the city immediately be- 
neath, soon rendered indiscernible; and I could only compare it to the 
rich but confused tissue of a Turkey carpet, even at the middle dis-: 
tance. It is a picture wanting the relief of a frame, and is in that 
respect only inferior to our present view, so magnificently inclosed as: 
it is by the Coteswold and Malvern mountains. 

Descending several steep hills in succession, we reached the level 
road to Gloucester, and as we turned round, Painswick point adopted, 
a volcanic appearance, and the bright yellow rocks being throwa into 
shade, the effect was not disturbed. 

At the base of Robinhood’s-hill, which here assumes a more pic-. 
turesque form, as it is green to the summit, and planted with taste, 
an interesting object is Mattesden, the seat of the late Mr. George 
Selwyn, He found it the former but neglected residence of his an- 
cestors in the style of the reign of Elizabeth, and with great judg- 
ment repaired and improved it, without altering the original design. 
In the apartments were then some fine English portraits, and a bust of 
Charles I. by Rysbrack, rivalling that by Bernini. The bust in 
bronze by Bernini was either melted or stolen in the great fire which 
consumed the palace of Whitehall in 1697. He received 1000 Romaa 
crowns for it, about 5001. sterling. In the sale of the royal collec- 
tion in 1652 it was purchased for 800]. Like that it was formed by 
inspecting portraits of that monarch, by Vandyck. But Mattesden is 
more known as having been the court of king Charles, when his army. 
lay before Gloucester for six-and-twenty days, and he was at last 
forced to raise the siege and secure his retreat. 

This, as it was the first, was probably the greatest mortification he 
met with in his contest with his people. Such was the patriotic ar- 
dour of the inhabitants, that with their city in a defenceless state they 
defied a numerous and well-disciplined army, with their king com- 
manding them; and under the conduct of General Massie, obliged 
him to relinquish the undertaking as hopeless. A minite journal of 
the occurrences of each day of the siege is still extant, in which the 
incredible exertions of the citizens is detailed. The women and boys 
were constantly employed in repairing the ramparts or supplying the 
ammunition, 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Atheneum. 
SYNONIMIC ELUCIDATIONS. 


Dumb. Silent.. Mute. © ‘ 

HE is dumb, who cannot speak; he is silent, who does. not 
speak; he is mute, whose silence iscompulsory. . Mute is a participle 
which means rendered dumb from whatever cause. Eastern slaves, 
whose tongues have been cut away that they may be safe confidants, 
are called mutes. Those only are called dumb, who are so from 
birth. The poets should personify observation as silent; secresy as 
mute; ignorance as dumb. 


; Benediction. Bealitude. Blessing. Bliss. 

Benediction bears that relation to beatitude which benevolence bears 
to beneficence: the one is the wish, the other the realization. The 
benediction of the priest. The beatitude of heaven. 

Blessing and bliss are Saxon words, answering nearly to the Latin 
words benediction and beatitude. ‘he blessing of the priest. The 
bliss of heaven. 

Yet there is this difference between benediction and blessing; that 
whereas benediction is only used of good wishes (being derived from 
bene dicere, to say good) blessing is used of good things. The bless- 
ings of a plentiful harvest. The blessing of sunshine. ; 

And whereas beatitude is only used of those who have been ren: 
dered ‘happy (being derived from the participle beatus, made happy) 
bliss is used of those who make themselves so, The bliss of intoxica- 
tion, the bliss of love. 


Bliss is the same in subject or in king. Pope, 





If the Latin word had taken, which Cicero coined and could not 
naturalize, beatitas, we should probably have imported it, and have 
had two more synonyms, beatity and blessedness, to include in this list, 
These two words would have been identical in meaning, 


Choaked. Throttled. Strangled.. Stifled. Smethered. Suffocated. . 
Here are six words, describing stoppage of breath. He is choaked, 
whose respiration is interrupted from within, whose wind-pipe is 
irritated or closed by food swallowed amiss, or by such internal affec- 
tion as produces an effort at coughing. . He is.throttled, whose respi- 
ration is checked in the throat, whether from without or within. , He 
is strangled, whose respiration is interrupted from without by squeez- 
ing the neck, whose wind-pipe is compressed by a noose, or a .bow- 
string. He is stifled, whose respiration is stopped by repeated efforts.. 
He is smothered, whose respiration is interrupted at the orifice by co- 
yering the mouth and nostrils. He is suffocated, whose respiration 
is attacked in the lungs by the introduction of irrespirable or azotic 
airs. 
Clouds of dust did choak 
Contending troops, Waller. 
The 
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The throttling quinsey ’tis my star appoints. Dryden. 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man. Shakspeare. 


_ The air we drew out left the more room for the stifling steams of 
the coals. Boyle. 
, Children have been smothered in bed by the carelessness of nurses. 
Trusler. 
Miners are often suffocated by damps. . 
Aceocan (whence to choak) is to swell- out the cheek, to cough. 
Throttle, more properly throttel, is the thruat-instrument, the larynx, 
or uvula; from this substantive derives the verb, which has corruptly 
assumed a frequentative form, /e for el. 


"At the upper extreme it hath no larynx or throttél to qualify the 
sound. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


Strangle is the frequentative of stringere,. to compress, to grasp. 
Stifle is the frequentative of to stop; the French efouffer and etouper, 
whence our stifle and stop are both derived from etoupe or estoupé 
(Latin stupa) a bunch of moss or tow, with which the chinks of ves 
sels are caulked or stopped. Smut, whence to smother, is the silth of 
a chimney, the soot and ashes. 


‘‘ Smother the embers, that they may not burn out before our re- 
turn.”’ ‘*Smiutty herrings, smutty hams, are such as are smoke- 
dried.” ** The inside is so smutted with dust and smoke, that neither 
the marble, silver, nor brass wotks show themselves.”  _ Addison. 


Have you but mark’d the fall of snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’'d it. Jonson, 


To smother is to cover as With soot and ashes. To suffocate is te 
put under fire (sub foco) and thencé to destroy as fire-damps-destroy. 


wits Flesh, Meat. Victuals. : 

Flesh is the natural composition of an animal; meat is any kind of 
feod, although commonly used of flesh-meat, or butcher’s meat; vic- 
tual is a ratio of provision, meat served in portions. ‘* The flesh of a 
woodcock is an exquisitely. delicate meat.’’ ‘* Grain is the meat of 
hirds.” ‘* Fish and vegetables, according to the Catholics, are the 
proper meats during Lent.” .‘* He was not able to keep that place 
three days for lack of victuals.”’ ‘* You had musty victuals, and he 
holp to eat them.” ; 

. Flesh is a word common to all the Gothic dialects. Wachter thinks 
it etymologically connected with Leik, body; in which case animat 
origin is the essential idea. Ihre thinks it etymologically connected 
with Flek, bacon: in which case cutting up is the essential idea. 
Flitch and flesh may have been one word; yet it is less harsh to sup~ 
pase it connected with the verb to flush, and to. place in redness the 
essential.idea. Meat signifies nourishment : ‘in the following passage 
mailk is called a meat, Le 
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Le linge, orné de leurs, fut couvert pour tous méts, 

D’un peu de lait, de fruits, et des dons de Ceres. 

Lafontaine, 


Vietual is from the French victuaille, which is from the Italian vit- 
tuaglia, and this from the Latin vectigal, which is apparently derived 
from vescor, to feed, and meant first a requisition of provisions, then a 
requisition of money, then tribute. 


Austerity. Severity. Rigour. 

‘* Austerity (says Blair) relates to the manner of living; severity, 
of thinking ; rigor, of punishing. To austerity is opposed effeminacy ; 
to severity, relaxation; to rigor, clemency. A hermit is austere in his 
life; a casuist, severe in his decision; a judge, rigorous in his sen- 
tence.” 

In this attempt at discrimination there is little exactness. Austerity 

is applied not only to habit, but to doctrine, and to infliction. Soli- 
tary confinement is a severe form of life, and a severe punishment. 
Rigid observances, rigid opinions are oftener spoken of than rigid sen- 
tences. 
. A hermit is austere who lives harshly; is severe, . who lives solita- 
rily; is rigid, who lives unswervingly. A casuist is austere who 
commands mortification; severe, who forbids conviviality; rigid, 
whose exactions are unqualified. A judge is austere who punishes 
slight transgressions; severe, who punishes. to the utmost;- rigid, who 
punishes without respect of persons and circumstances. : 

Why this? Austerity is an idea of the palate; it means crabbed- 
ness. Vinum austerius. The metaphorical use of the word keeps 
this in view. Those modes of life which are painful to the moral 
taste, are called austere. To shun luxury, to incur mortification, to 
fly from cheerful social enjoyments, is to live austerely. Those doc- 
trines which are painful to the moral taste, are called austere. Tore- 
probate fornication, to command Hagellation, to stimulate perpetually 
the ruminations of remorse, is to preach austerely. To lay informa- 
tions for sabbath- breaking, for swearing, for gambling, is to execute 
the laws austerély. Austerity is opposed to suavity. 

Severity is not easily traced back to the sensible idea in which the 
word originates. Se and vereor, to bend down apart, are the proba- 
ble component ideas. To bend down, to sink, is the result of fear or 
awe. ~ Metuebant eum servi, verebantur liberi, says Cicero. A pious 
fear, a holy awe, is implied in reverence. The reverence, which sepa- 
rates from the croud, is severity in its primary sense. Severa virgini- 
tas. To severity is opposed remissness: both were used of the wea- 
ther by the Latins. 

‘“¢ There is a difference between an ecclesiastical censure and seve- 
rity; for under a censure we only include excommunication, suspen- 
sion, and an interdict; but, under an ecclesiastical severity, every other 
punishment of the church is intended: but according to some, a cen- 

sure and a severity is the same.” — Ayliffe. 


Severitatem 
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Severitatem in senectute probo. Cicero. Falso nomine severitatem. 


pro sevitid appellat. Tacitus. 2 
_ The idea of (ying prostrate apart is not only descriptive of the pray- 
ing anchoret, of public penance, and of affected strictness, but.of cruel 
infliction; and to all these cases severity is accordingly applied. 
Sanctitude severe and pure. Milton. 


* What made the church of Alexandria be so severe with Origen? 
/ | Stilling figet. 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 
The soldier was severely flogged. 


If this.be the true theory of the signification of severe, it ought not 
to be followed by the preposition with, as in Stillingfleet, but rather 
by the preposition against, which is consistent with the metaphor im- 
plied. The word, however, is often employed unaccountably, as by 
Dryden. ' . $6.9 ype S88 

Hydra stands within, 
Whose jaws with iron teeth severely grin. 


Rigor is stiffness: rigid means frozen, stiff with cold: aque in 
grandines rigeseunt, rain hardens into hail. Thawless unmelting ob- 
stinacy ‘is the metaphor implied in rigor. Ferri rigor. 

_ Thestones the rigor of their kind expel. Dryden. 

To rigor is opposed. pliancy. 

Religious competition renders sects austere, priests severe,..and 
establishments rigid. 

' (To be continued.) 


a 
& REMARKABLE SUPERSTITION. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir, 
If you think the following narrative worth adding to the eu- 
rious account of popular superstitions given in your last number; it 
is at your service. South 

_ Agobard, archbishop of Lyons.in the reign of Charlemagne andhis 
son, has the following passage’in his book ‘* DeGrandine.”  ‘‘ In 
these districts almost all persons;* noble and plebeian, townsmen and 


rustics, old and young, believe that hail and thunder may be produced. 


at the will of man, that is, by the incantations of certain men.who 


are called Tempestarii.” He proceeds—‘* We have seen and heard: —~ 
many who are sunk in such folly and stupidity, as to believe'and as-__ 


sert that there is a certain country, which. they call Magonia, whence 
ships.come in the clouds, for the purpose.of carrying back the corn 


which is beaten off by.the hail and storms; and which.those »aérial ~ 
R. 


Vous ll. ‘, sailors 
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skitors purchase of the said-Tempestarii.” Agobard-afterwards af. 
firms, that he himself saw in a certain assembly four persons,’ three. 
nen and a woman, exhibited bound, as if they had fallen from these 
ships; who had been kept for some days in confinement, and were now 
brought out ‘to be storied in his presence; but that he rescued them‘ 
from the popular fury. He further’says, that there were persons whe 
pretended to be able to protect the inhabitants of a district from tem- 
pests, and that for this service they received a payment in corn from 
the credulous countrymen, which payment was called canonicum. 

If air-balloons had been invented in that period, what a confirma- 
tion of their superstitious notions would the arrival of one of them in 
that country have been to the inhabitants! 


N.N. 





ACCOUNT OF MR. CARLYLE’S INTENDED GREEK: 
TESTAMENT. 


Bn, To the Editor of the Atheneum, 

- Sir, | ' 
IT is a circumstance, I should conceive, pretty well known* 
to several of your readers, that Mr. Carlyle, the late and much re- 
spected vicar of Newcastle, had in contemplation the design of publish- 
ing an edition of the Greek Testament in a new and much improved 
form., As the precise extent of his plan is not, perhaps, so generally 
known, I presume that a particular account of it will not be.an unac@ 
ceptable addition’to your literary information. It was intended not 
only to comprise all the various readings collected by former editors, 
together with those ef a numerous selection of MS. which he had him- 
self made in Syria, Palestine, and the Grecian Islands,* and which at 
the period of his death were in the hands of several , gentlemen who 
had undertaken to collate them, but also to exhibit the variations be- 


“. FA :. tween 
a. 

- “In 2 printed paper of “ Hints and Observations,” which Mr. Carlyle cireu- 
ipfed manent she gentlemen whom he had engaged to collate his MSS, -he thud 
enuivierates hi collection: “Mr. €.’s collectiow of MSS. like every other nume- 
rqus.one formed in the East, is composed of codices of five different kinds, Viz. 
those containing the gospels, arranged according to the order observed in our 
canons; of these there are ten Greek codices and an Arabic one; those eontain-’ 
ing the Acts and Epistles, of which there are seven codices; the book of Reve-: 
lations, of which we have only one codex ; Evangelistaria, i. e. selections from 
the Gospels, arranged according to the order in which they are appointed to be 
Yead as lections or lessous by the Greek ritual, of these there are four’ codices; 
and, Praxapostoloi, i: e. similar selections trom the Acts. and Epistles, of thete" 
we have five codices. These two last species of codices go under the common 
name of Lectionaria. The whole of the present MSS, were either brought by 
Mr. C, from Syria, or furnished by the Patriarch of Jertisalem from his library” 
at Constantinople, or lgstly, collected by Mr. Hont and Mr. Carlyle in te 
islands of the Archipelago and.of thesea of Marmora.” ... : bg lee 
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tween the different printed editions.* “To facilitate the execution.of 
this part of his comprehensive plan, it was his design to have arranged 
allthe printed testaments under two general classes, viz. standard 
copies, i.e; those which have been admitted as received texts, in¢lud- 
ing all those which -have. strictly followed them; and, independent 
editions, i.e, such as have followed no particular established text, but 
have béen formed by their respective editors according to their-owa 
judgment. Under this last class he proposed: to arrange such editions 
as those of Matthaei, Alter, Woide, and Kipling, on account of their 
being printed from some uncollated codices. By this arrangement a 
very considerable degree of labour would have been avoided, since. 
collating only those, standard copies in the fitst class which varied from 
each other, the necessity of collating any subsequent eclitions that: 
fessedly followed them would he entirely done away. The editions in 
the second clags professing to follow ne previous copy, but being ferm- 
ed either directly from same unprinted codex, or varying from the re- 
ceived texts by the admission of readings presumed. to: be. superior or 
more authentic, such as those of Colinzeus, Bengel, Bowyer, -Gries- 
bach, &c. would of course all require to be distinctly collated, i 
Much and deeply for the interests of sacred literature in particular 
is it to be regretted, that this truly eminent and indefatigable critic 
should have been cut off in the midst of this and other unaccomplished 
schemes of literary usefulness.4 When the MSS. were-returned in 
consequence of his death, a very small proportion of them, not, : be- 
' _. lieve, 


* In the paper to which I have above referred, Mr. C. without entering iste 
# detailed aceount of this part of his plan, states, that, “if his proposals meet 
with encouragement from the public, he means to give all the various readings 
that have been published by previous editors of the New Testament which are 
not found to beerroneous, But as most of these editors have made use of’a 
‘different text fram that of Mills (by which he proposed to collate his MSS.) in 
adapting their various readings, it will be necessary to collate the text of each 
of these editions with that of Mills, and to mark down every variation from 
“Mills’s text in the same manner as the various readings of a MS, Such a colla- 
tion will occasion some trouble, but it will also be attended with considerable 
advantage, as it will afford an opportunity of comparing, at one glance, different 
editions of the Greek Testament with each other, and observing the several al- 
terations that have been inserted in the text by the respective editors,” -. , 
'__t Mr. Carlyle died at Neweastle-upon Tyne, April 12, 1804, aged 45 years, 
He was formerly Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, and at the time of his death 
was Chancellor of Carlisle, by the present amiable Bishop of which diocese he 
.had not long been presented to the valuable living of Newcastle. He had also 
been recently appoiuted a chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, Of his know. 
ledge of Oriental literature he gave an elegant specimep in his translation of 


“select pieces of Arabic poetry, and has left a monument of his classical taste for 


poetry in some posthumous poems, chiefly suggested by scenes in Asia Minor. 
At the time of his dissolution he was engaged in the eccperetinn of a correct edi- 
tion of the Arabic bible. During the short period of his residence. at Néw- 
castle, the severe sufferings of the painful disorder which terminated his exist- 
ence, prevented his ever engaging in his professional duties, But those who 
enjoyed the opportunity of access to him in private, and could thas witness his 
virtues, and appreciate the powers of his mind, will long and deeply regret tlie 


loss of a man, whose premature fate has deprived the world of ape of its great - 


gad distinguished ornaments, 
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lieve, above three or four, had been completely collated, nor any one 
of the printed-editions even commenced. As one of those to whom a 
share of the labour had been assigned, I cannot but lament ‘that a 
work of such obvious. importance should be abandoned. I could al- 
most hope that the:mere expression of such regret, equally felt, as I 
am persuaded it is; by the rest of Mr. C.’s coadjutors, who had the 
opportunity'of knowing and appreciating the full value of ‘his labours, 
might act as'a stimulus to induce the proprietors, into whose hands his 
MSS. «have -since fallen, to resume and complete the undertaking: 
That such of your readers who feel an interest in subjects of biblical 
criticism -may form.an. estimate of the value of these MSS. and more 
fully enter into” Mr. C.’s views respecting them, I subjoin some ex- 
tracts from one of his letters relative to them, which I have no doubt 
will afford them considerable pleasure. 

** Upon looking over. and arranging the different MSS. which I 
brought from the East, I find the Greek ones, containing the New 
‘Testament, either. wholly.orin part, to be much more valuable as well 
‘as numerous (compared with those already known) than I had appre- 


- hended;.for I-believe they amount to near a lenth part of ail.the MSS, 


of the New Testament which have been yet examined -in Europe, 
Some of these MSS. are only lent me for the purpose of collation, at 
lJeast I am bound to return them to the patriarch of Jerusalem, should 
he everdemand them. Lam very desirous, therefore, of having the 
whele number of -codices which I possess.collated as soon-as pessible, 
An order to bring this about, I have determined to make application to 
my different clerical friends whom I conceive equal to the task, and 
who would not dislike such an employment, to lend me their assist- 
ance.in completing my plan. — It is unnecessary for me to say any thing 
with regard ‘to the utility of such a scheme, as it is now universally 
acknowledged that collation is the true basis of all biblical criticism, 

_ §* The MSS. have no contractions, and are in general written ina 


large hand, so that when two or three trials have familiarized your 
‘eye'to the few letters which differ in form from our common alphabet, 


the difficulty in comparing the MSS. with the printed copy will not 


_be much greater than that of comparing two printed copies with each 
-other. This is all that is requisite to be done, except making every 


discrepancy between the MSS. and the published text with accuracy. 


‘And as I should not think of publishing the various readings for at 
least a year, I should hope the intermediate time would enable you to 


complete the collation without interfering with your other avocations. 
{ shall only add, that when the work appears, the names of the gen- 
tlemen who have assisted me in it will be given in the preface, with 
every acknowledgment that their kindness has deserved.” lpia 
Had Mr. Carlyle lived to complete his work, he would have proba- 
bly given before the commencement of its publication a detailed pro- 
spectus of its plan and extent. The part which occupied his own im- 
mediate attention, and some other particulars relative to his design, 
will form the subject of -a-future communication. 


VIGILIUS. 


June 27, 1807, 
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A GRAMMATICAL DISCUSSION, 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Sir. se 
"IN page 468 of the Athenzum, I find observations on the 
impropriety of using, in certain instances, what has been nameda 
double perfect, to express the past contemplation of a then present, 
or a subsequent, action, depending upon a finite verb. To the pro- 
priety of these I give my fullest assent; but, as the phraseology has 
occasioned aconsiderable want of concord among grammarians, and as 
Ihave not yet found the subject explained in a way level to the capaci- 
ties of, at least, your junior readers, who are particularly interested in 
grammatical discussions, I shall first transcribe the opinion of one of 
the latest and most critical grammarians against such a usage; I shall 
then copy the opinion of a late ingenious writer on grammar, whosup- 
ports the usage; and shall conclude with a few explanatory remarks of 
my own, written many months ago, and which were not originally in- 
tended to be intruded on the public, through any periodical vehicle. 
In regard to the idea, ‘‘ that, as one of the verbs was in the preterite, 
the other should he so too,’’ I shall only observe, that, when different 
actions are spoken of contemporaneously, congruity in the tenses is 
certainly requisite, but, in the instance alluded to, ‘* He designed to 
have written,’’ the time of the intention, and that. of the consequent 
action, are obviously and necessarily different. Strictly speaking, 
there is but one verb or affirmation in the sentence, namely, designed, 
the other words being to be considered as constituting merely an ob- 
jective case; thus, ** He designed—what? the actual possession of an 
action not yet done, and yet characterised as done by the designer him- 
self, and the future doing of which is the object of his own intention, 
I need not add, that, as what is not done cannot be possessed as done, 
so it is an absurdity to design or to contemplate the possession of such 
a contradiction. As well might it be necessary to say in Latin debui 
legisse, instead of debui legere, for ‘* I ought to have read,”’ an error 
which I am confident that the gentleman alluded to by your correspon- 
dent would not fall into, Lest it should be objected, that, in the trans- 
lation of the Latin phrase, there is a double perfect, I beg leave to 
premise, that, as the English ought, which once denoted past duty, 
is now confined chiefly, perhaps wholly, to the expression of present 
duty, it is necessary in English to mark the past time by means of the 
dependent infinitive. Dr. Grombie writes, ‘‘I have lost this game, 
** though I thought I should have won it.” It ought tobe, ‘* though 
‘* thought I should win it.’’ This is an error of the same kind, as, 
‘* T expected to have seen you,” ‘* I intended to have written.” The 
** preterite time is expressed by the tenses ‘‘ expected,’’ ‘* intended," 
‘* and, how far back soever that expectation or intention may-be re- 
** ferred, the seeing or writing must be considered as contemporary, 
*< or as soon to follow; but cannet, without absurdity, be considered 
§* as anterior.”’ 
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The other grammarian writes, ** Several grammarians, partidularly 
Lowth, aud tose who have adopted ‘his opiziioh, reprobate such 
phrases as have the past infinitive, as they call it, after a verb of 
past time; as; ‘I desired to have written ;” but their criticism is 
** misplaced: For, ‘* to have written’”’ is present and fulure as well 
*¢ as pusl, and can properly be associated with any time. , There is 
no absurdity whatever in’ such expressions: ‘* I desired to hav¢ 
t* written” signifies, [ contemplated the completion or termination of 
‘. writing with pleasure, whenever it might take place. “If we can 
s+ properly say we desire thé whole of any act, certainly it cannot be 
4+ absurd to say we desire any point or period of it.”’ : 

In answer to some: of these latter observations I shall make a few 
remarks.’ Niné days ago, I said * | intend to write to my friend” —~ 
but I did not write tohim: To-day, in speaking of this intention, 
which is now past, I say ** Nine days ago I intended—what ?—look 
to the foregoing example for the intention, which, in the nature of 
things, must be the same and unaltered, and must, therefore, be ex- 
rae in precisely ‘the same words, ‘*1 intended fo write to my 

riend,” and’not * to have written.”’ And [ do assert, in opposition 

to this grammarian, that, if we intend any part of the action only of 
the verb wrile, to wrile must remain unchanged; thus, ‘I intend, I 
have intended, 1 had intended, &c. to wrile.” I donot say that * I 
initended to have written” is ungrammatical ‘in its form, a that it 
involves a contradiction, since ‘in it no present or future action of the 
verb wrile is the object of my intention, but a past action as done by 
myself, along with the possession of it, while at the same time I mean 
to refer to an action not yel done, consequently not possessed as done, 
and which is fo be'done. Asto the idea that ‘* to have written’’ is 
present and future as well as past, I shall only observe that, per se, td 
have, denotes possession indefinitely as to time; that the accessary 
word wrillen refers to an aclion already completed, and, by an obvious 
and necessary inference, in tow time, and that therefore, it is not 
an object of intention, ‘a word which, in its'very nature, is prospective ; 
and that when the simple ¢o write follows a verb in any time, it al- 
ways denotes the time relatively present, ot the time following. 

If it be proper to say ** I intended to have written,” why may we 
not say, and why do we not find, ** I intend to have written,” which 
would be equally proper, since it is certain that every past intention 
svas at one time present, and since the action which we inlend may be 
the same as that which we intended, and niust consequently be couched 
in the same words? And, if such forms as ** to have writtén’’ denote 
past, present, and likewise fu/ure time, which in the opinion of the 
dast quoted grammarian they do, this. is an additional reason against 
considering ‘* I intend to have written” as an impropriety, for noong 
gan assert that future action is incompatible with ‘J intend.” I am 
not ignorant that ther is in the English language one compound tense, 
the perfect-future, which seems to give a sanction to’such forms; but, 
since this-tense, asa whole, is universally known and allowed to de- 
pote solely and exclusively futurity of possession (although in oné of 
— itg 
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its parts it may imply present intention or obligation) and the comples 
tion of a future action previously to another future action indicated by, 
another verh, expressed.or understood, to which,action the completion 
of its own particularly refers;: and since thjs form is never used, like’ 
the one now condemned, to denote the bare intention of performing: 
merely asimple, future action, the object of the intention, ‘without any’ 
necessary reference to another action; arguments drawn ftom its exist~’ 
ence or nature will not tend, I conceive, ‘to confirm the propriety of 
that phraseology, wirich, to say the least of it, is wholly unnecessary,” 
and which is se generally considered as reprehensibles »» While-I con’ 
demn “ I intended to have written a letter’ in reference tothe future’ 
action of writing, we may with propriety say, in a certain sense, “I 
intended to have my letter written;’’ for, it is to be observedpahat,. in 
the one form, action, and past action too, isthe primary idea, Wliiclt 
is inconsistent with the nature of the verb, intended, the--possession: 
being but a secondary one, while, in the latter, relatively present, ors 
by inference, future possession is the primary idea, which is perfectly 
consistent with the nature of the leading-verb, ‘the action being to be 
considered as only the secondary idea. girties 
' *¢ Besides (adds the last-mentioned grammarian) tpon their princi~ 
ple it would be wrong to say ‘* I desire, expect, &c. to have written,’’- 
as wellas “I desired, &c.”’ so that one form of the infinitive ‘mode 
must be wholly laid aside.” He much mistakes, if he thinks that. the 
form of the infinitive, which contains to. have, .must be-wholly laid 
aside. So far is this from being true, that, whenever a past.action 
with the possession of it, and not a present or future action, is,.con~ 
sistently with the nature of the leading verb, dependent upon this 
last, this form must be used. ‘Thus, if I refer tothe possession of «a 
finished action, I shall say “He appears,”’ or, ** He appeared: ta 
have written the letter;’”’ ** He seems,” or, ** He seemed to have stu~ 
died Homer,’ because, in such expressions, an action, referred to 
either as past or present, may, consistently with the aatureof the finite 
verb, and with the nature of things, be predicated of the subject ox 
nominative. But, after such Verbs as desire, design, inlend, expect, 
denoting mental affections plainly xeferring to futurity, and which are 
verbs of a prospective nature, such a form of the inhnitive is requisite 
as indicates subsequent and not ,past action. The result of this dis- 
cussion (which is longer than ‘‘ I intended it fo be) is simple, and mag 
be .reduced..to two rules, which; 1 believe, will in most instances 
ascertain the nature of the infinitive which.ought to be used after an-, 
other verb. . 1st. When.merely. the action of the subsequent verb, 
either present or future, is intended, use the present of the inhinitive.of 
this verb; thus, ** It pleases me,”’ or, ‘*It pleased me fo give good) 
advice.”” Qdly. When aot merely. the action of the verb is intended,, 
but the past action and the possession of it, use what is nained the per-; 
fect of the infinitive, provided that, according to the nature of the, 
leading verb, a form implying a past action.can be the object of. its 
reference, ar.¢an, consistently with the nature of,things, be dependent. 
ye dbees upon 
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upon it; thus, ‘It pleases me,” or, ** It pleased me te have given 
good advice.” ; 

Mr. L. Murray’s remarks on this subject are, in general,/correct;. 
but, from not having clearly seen the real principles upon which his 
practice depended, he has fallen into error; thus he says ‘¢ In the 
** sentence which follows, the latter verb is with propriety put in the. 
‘ perfect tense of the infinitive moed: ‘It would have afforded me 
‘* great pleasure fo. have, been the messenger. of such intelligence.” 
“ As the message must have preceded the pleasure, the infinitive 
‘* which expresses it, must also be precedent in time.” . According 
to the remarks contained in this paper, both ‘* to be,” and ‘*to have 
been,’’ are perfectly correct, although the sense is thereby varied; 
for, if the circumstance of being the messenger is the cause of the plea- 
sure, ‘* to be”’ must be used ; if the possession of the finished: cireum-, 
stance of being the messenger is the cause of joy, have. denoting pos- 
session, and been, the finished state, must be used; and both forms 
appear to me strictly correct, To make this, if necessary, a little 
plainer, suppose that I am a messenger come from France with the 
tidings of an honourable peace, and that I wish to express the plea-, 
sure I received during the journey from this circumstance, I say ‘*To 
be the messenger of such tidings afforded me pleasure.’ But if after 
my arrival, and after having delivered my’ message, I wish to_refer.to 
the pleasure afforded me-(perhaps lately) by being in possession of the 
finished state of being the messenger, I shall say, ** To have been the 
messenger of such tidings afforded me pleasure.’’ Neither can I ad- 
mit the propriety of ** I wish to have written,’’ *‘I wished to ‘have 
written,’ &c. which are in pointed contradiction to his own remark, 
that, ‘*all verbs expressive of hope, desire; intention, or command, 
must invariably be followed by the present, and not the perfect of the 
infinitive.” 

~. Iam, Sir, yours, Kc. J. GRANT. 
Crouch End, June 2, 1807. ra ay % 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES COUNTRY. 

Sir, ; pak] 

IN a volume lately published, entitled, ‘* Dutensiana,” 
there is a paragraph under the head What constitutes country?’ In 
this the writer contends, that although a native of France, he is not # 
Frenchman; ‘for (says he) being brought up‘in the religion of my’pa- 
rents, which was protestantism, I could not consider France: a3 my 
country, since it was a maxim with the ‘government of that kingdom 
that it acknowledged no protestants in France. . He proceeds—** At 
ihe time I determined to quit it, the protestants were excluded from 
all the advantages enjoyed by the sybject ofa state. -A protestant 
could not contract a valid marriage; his ‘children were deemed itlegi- 
timate ; 
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“timate; they could hold no place either .in the army, at the bar, or. in 
the church.” 

If this reasoning of M. Dutens be good, how is it possible to for- 
.bear applying it tothe numerous class of subjects of England who are 
ina similar predicament? An English non-conformist to the esta- 
blished religion, whether protestant or catholic, lies under even greater 
disabilities than those mentioned, with respect to places of public trust 
or emolument, for he is excluded from all; and should he, from 
scruple, refuse compliance with the matrimonial-rite of the church 
(except he were a quaker} the consequences would be the same illegi- 
timacy of his children. Is not England then bis country?. This is a 
most important question, and the time apparently draws near in which 
it must press home upon the minds of all who are interested in the 

blic welfare. 

After the loads of pamphlets that have been written to justify reli- 
gious tests as the condition of admission to civil privileges, it still re- 
mains an uncontrovertible fact, that there are in this country a numbe 
of persons, by no means inconsiderable in property and influence, who 
think themselves treated with injustice, and to whom their country 
appears in the light of a partial step-mother, rather than that of a 
kind and equitable parent, That it is worth while to conciliate such 
persons will scarcely’ be disputed by those who have remarked the 
urgent call for unanimity and concord in the present alarming state of 
affairs, from the highest authority. It cannot be that such language 
is used asd mere unméaning cant, without the least intention of taking 
any steps to abolish those differences which obviously tend to destroy 
unanimity. That would be-adding insultso injury. 

What can now be intended by the test laws? To produce unifor- 
mity in religion? How little they are calculated for that purpose ex- 
perience has sufficiently proved. To form a bulwark to the national 
church? If the church had not much stronger bulwarks than tests, it 
Would indeed be in danger. To promote a spirit of piety? On the 
contrary, they conduce to the profanation of the most sacred rite of res 
ligion in a manner that is lamented by all serious and thinking men. 
Wherefore, then, are they continued? Merely through the force of 
prejudice, and a senseless dread of innovation. When the time shall 
come—as come it certainly will—when England, ne longer behind 
her neighbours in true policy and liberality, shall admit the principle 
thal difference in religion is no ground of difference in civil rights, it 
will be matter of astonishment that she could so long have delayed ta 
recognize a maxim so obviously just and wise. 

* In reality, it is the system of toleration, of which we so loudly 
boast, that has made us insensible to the evils still retained under it, 
because we have only looked at the greater evils subsisting under an 
intolerant system. ‘Toleration! there is insult in the very word. 
My-neighbour presumes to éolerate or endure me who differ from him 
in a matter in which I have fully as good a a to judge for myself as 
he has. It is true, he is stronger than I, might knock me down, 
er thrust me eut of the-parish. He does not. do this, and therefore 
‘ Vou, Il. Ss thinks 
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thinks himself extremety humane and forbearing, though he treats me 
with every other species of indignity. 

To revert to the introductory question, What constitutes country? 
It is that place which is the seat.of our most pewerful associations, 
Many of these, in a well-disposed mind, and under favourable cir- 
cumstances, are of a miost endearing kind, and strongly attach us to 
place, even in spite of local disadvantages. But there may: also be as- 
sociations of the repulsive nature; and when these overbatance the at- 
tractive, the charm of place is’ dissolved, and country ceases to be the 
same. It should then be the object of wise and enlightened policy to 
multiply all the agreeable associations belonging to country, and as 
much as possible to avert all unpleasant ones. Jn this attempt nature 
has done much to favour governments, for many ties of affection are 
already formed by habit and the charities of life before any estimate 
of relative advantages and disadvantages can be made. . It can only be 
through some flagrant abuse in the rulers that the natives of-any couia- 
tty are brought to consider themsélves as aliens, and are deiven te 
seek a preferabie settlement abroad. Such an abuse is subjecting a 
part of them to disabilities for the sake of partial and subaltern in- 
terests, which must also appear to the sufferers unjust and unneces- 

_$ary. ; 

The nation that cannot see, or will not amend; such radical errors 

in its political system, must expect to be taught wisdom by some very 


severe lessor. : 
‘ ; A REMONSTRANT. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT in your last number observes, that 
I have fallen into a very common error, ‘in attributing the inventing 
the cotton-spinning machines fo Sir Richard Arkwright, ¥ confess 
I stated Sir Richard as the inventor entirely from the authority 
éf common report in Lancashire and other parts of the country 
where cotton-spinning forms a considerable braneh of trade: but on 
referring to that excellent :work, ‘* Aikin’s Biography,’’ I find that the 
account of him there agrees precisety with the opinions.which I have 
imbibed, namely, that Sir Richard Arkwright was the first man who 
ever brought cotton-spinning by machinery to such a pitch of perfec- 
tiony-@s to pay the proprietor a-return for his time and out-laid money 
accotapanied with a profit;: all of which Sir Richard did ultimately 
succeed in. . The Wort alluded to observes, that several had attempted 
it before him, but none had succeeded. However, if your corres- 
-poudent’s friend, Mr. Crompton, did (before, or as soon as Sir Richard} 
‘inveut ihe machinery alluded: to; I am certainly wrong informed; the 
merit is due to Mr. Crompton, and my thanks to your correspondent 
for his‘communication. He also states, that a hank of cotton yarn 
; _ runs 
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runs 840 yards, whence my calculation would appear to fall short of 
the real length of the yarn; I therefore will beg-leave here to remark, 
that I reduced the length of the hank to 787 yards, which is a practice 
we universally adopt at the manufactory, when calculating the quantity 
of yarn required for webs, and we seldom find fine yarn will run more 
than that quantity, in consequence of the loss and waste in winding, 
warping, kc. kc. Nevertheless, the length on the reel is what your 
correspondent states, and therefore, perhaps, more correct, although 
the manufacturer cannot count on so much from the circumstances I 
have stated. The insertion of the above will much oblige, 


Sir, your most obedient servant, W. T. 
London, July 3, 1807. ' wi . j 
OMNIANA. 


40. The Ophites. 

THE Ophites must have heen just such jugglers.as. always 
have existed, and still exist im the same countries; they are classed 
among heretics, because when Christianity became. prevalent in 
Egypt, they made their snakeg.christian divinities, as they had before 
been demi-gods, and are now sheiks: St, pas og a account of 
them makes this quite clear. ‘* they have a (he says) whom 
they feed and worship, who, at the incantation of the priest, comes out 
of his cavern, and gets upon the altar, which is placed close thereto, 
and. licks their oblations, and turning himself round them, returns 
into his hole. They then break the oblations for the Eucharist, as 
having been sanctified by the serpent Christ.’’ St. Epiphanius adds, 
that each of them kissed the snake, who had either been tamed by 
charms, or by some operation of the devil. ' 


41. The Oak of Mamre. 
In one remarkable instance the Jews, the Christians, and the pagan 


Arabs united in religious feelings. This was in their reverence for the 
Oak of Mamre, where the angels had appeared to Abraham; for 
Abraham’s sake the Jews held the place-holy, the Arabs for the angels, 
the’ Christians, because, in the ignorance of their own scriptures, they 
affirmed, that the Son of God had accompanied those angels to destroy 
Sodom and Gomorrah. ‘An annual fair was held here, and every man 
sacrificed after the manner of his country; nor was the meeting ever 
disgraced by any act of intemperance or indecency. Notliing had 
been done to injure the venerable antiquity of the place. There was 
nothing but ‘the well which Abraham had dug, and the buildings which 
he had inhabited beside the oak. These remains were destroyed by 
order of Constantine, in abhorrence of the impious toleration exhibited 
there! A church was built upon the spot, and Mamre, so interesting 
to the poet and the philosopher, became a mere den of superstition. 


42. The 
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42.: The Simorg. 

The author of Thalaba has mistaken the sex of his friend, the $i- 
morg. She is a hen; there is indeed a cock also, but he is of some 
inferior species; a sort of Prince George of Denmark; the Simorg’é 
consort, not the cock Simorg. . 

In that portion of the Shah-namah which has been translated by 
Mr. Champion, some anecdotes may be found concerning this all- 
knowing bird, who is there represented as possessing one species of 
knowledge, of which she would not-immediately be suspected. © Zal- 
zer, the father of Rustam, is exposed by his own father, Saum, who 
takes him for a young deviling, because he has a black body and white 
hair. The infant is laid at the foot of Mount Elburs, where the Si- 
morg has her nest; she takes him up, and breeds him with her own 
young, who are very desirous.of eating him, but she preserves him. 
When Zalzer is grown up and leaves the nest, the Simorg gives him 
one of her feathers, telling him, whenever he is in great distress, to 
burn it, and she will immediately come to his assistance. Zalzer 
marries Rodahver, who is likely to die in childing ; he then burns the 
feather, and the Simorg appears, and orders the Cesarean operation to 
be performed. As these stories are not Ferdusi’s invention, but the 
-oldtraditions of the Persians, collected and arranged by him, this.is, 
perhaps, the earliest fact concerning that operation which is to be met 
with; earlier, probably, than the fable of Semele. Zalzar was ordered 
first to give her wine, which acts as a powerful opiate, and after sewing 
up the incision, to anoint it with a mixture of milk, musk, and grass,: 
pounded together, and dried in the shade, and then to rub it witha 
Simorg’s feather. = 

In Mr. Charles Fox’s collection of Persic books is an. illumitiated 
copy of Ferdusi, containing a picture of the Simorg, there represented 
as an ugly, dragon-looking sort of bird. 1 should be loath to believe 
that she has so bad a physiognomy; and as in the same volume there 
are blue and yellow horses, there is good reason to conclude that this is 
not a genuine likeness of 


The all-knowing bird of ages, who hath seen. ‘ 
The earth with ali her children thrice destroyed. 


When the genius, of Aladin’s lamp is asked to bring a roc’s e 
and hang up in the hall, he is. greatly enraged, and says, Wretch, 
wouldst thou have’ me hang up my master?’’ From the manner in 
which rocs are usually mentioned in the Arabian tales, the reader is.as 
much surprized at this indignation as Aladin himself. _ Perhaps the 
original may have Simorg instead of roc. Tothink, indeed, of robbing 
the Simorg’s nest, either for the sake of drilling the eggs, or of poach- 
ing them, would, in a believer, whether Shiah or Sunni, be the height 
of human impiety,, . 
__ It is very much to be wished that we had a faithful version of the 
Shah-namah; national patronage is required for such awork, |, 

' . 46. In 
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43. In the library of the Liverpool Athenzeum is a book in French, 
printed for the use of the blind; the letters, which are very large, 
are raised cameo-like, so as to be distinguished, it is supposed, by a: 
practised touch.. This is a very useless invention; whatever blind | 
man could afford to purchase books printed in this manner, could af- 
ford to keep a person to read tohim, 

I have no where met with a more useful hint for the learned blind, ‘ 
than in the following passage from Thevenot’s Travels. 

‘‘ At Ispahan I saw one of those princes at his house whose eyes had 
been plucked out; he is 4 very learned man, especially in the mathe- 
matics, of which he has books always read to him; and as te astro- 
nomy and astrology, he has the calculations read unto him, and writes 
them very quickly with the point of his finger, having wax, which he 
prepares himself, like small twine less than ordinary packthread, and 
this wax he lays upon a large board or plank of wood, such as scho- 
Jars make use of in some places that they may not spoil paper when’ 
they learn to design or-write; and with this wax which he so applies 
he forms very true letters, and makes great calculations; then with his 
finger’s end he casts up.all that he hath set down, performing multi-. 
plication, division, and ail astronomical calculations, very exactly.” ~ 

44, A ridiculous instance of enforcing words by symbols, after the. 
Oriental manner, occurs in Arabian history. When the people of 
Medina revolted against Yezid the first, they assembled in the mosque. 
One of them rose up, took off his turban, and flinging it on the ground, 
exclaimed, ‘I depose Yezid from the caliphate in the same manner 
as I cast away my turban.”’. In an instant all who were near enough: 
to understand him followed his example, and immediately a miultitfde 
of turbans were seen to be thrown down, and every one was repeat- 
ing the same formula. In another corner of the mosque, a moslem 
took off his slippers and threw them away, and cried, ‘‘I depose. 
Yezid from tl: caliphate as 1 throw away my slippers.” They who 
were near hira took off their slippers in ali haste, threw them away, 
and repeated this formula also. The ceremony went no farther, or 
perhaps the whim of some violent symbolist might have there given 
rise to a set of Mohammedan Adamites, ms 


45, Slilling the Sea with Oil. 

Dr. Franklin’s idea of pouring oil upon the’ sea, to still the waves, 
has often been put in practice, © There is scarcely a commoner miracle 
in British hagiology. It is mentioned also‘ by Erasmus, among other 
superstitions practised during 4 tempest. | An easy methiod of effecting. 
i re purpose is mentioned by Martin in his account of the Westertt 

ands, ; 

“The Steward of Kilda, who lives in Pabday, is accustomed in time 
of a storm to tie a bundle of puddiigs, made of the fat of sea-fowl, 
to the end of his cable, and lets it fall into the sea behind the rudder; 
this, he says, hinders the waves from breaking, and calms the sea; but 
the scent of the grease attracts the whules, which put the vessel im 
danger,’? 


46. An 
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Soy ' 46. An heptastic Vocable. 

At the end of Littleton’s Dictionary is an inscription for the monu- 
ment, wherein this very learned scholar proposes a name for it, wor- 
thy for its length of a sanscrit legend. It is a word. which extends 
through seven degrees of longitude, being designed to commemorate 
the names of the seven Lord Mayors of London, under whose respec-. 
tive-mayoralties the monument was begun, continued, and completed, 


Quam non una aliqua ac simplici voce, uti istam quondam Duilianam; . 
Sed, ut yero eam Nomine indigites, Vocabulo constructiliter Heptastego. 


Forpo—WaTERMANNO—HANsono—HooKERO 
-VingRo—SuHEs. DoNo—DaAvIsIANAM 


Appellites oportebit. 


Well might Adam Littleton call this an heplastic vocable, rather 
than a word. 


‘ 


47. Service for Prisoners. 


"It is not, perhaps, generally known, that we have a form of prayer 
for prisoucth witch printed in the Irish Common Pre tee 
though not in our’s. Mi s. Berkeley, in whose Preface of Prefaces to 
her’ anal poems I frst: Saw this mentioned, regrets the omission, ab- 
serving, that the very fife prayer for those under sentence of death 
might, being read by the children of the poor, at least keep them from 
the gallows. The remark is just. If there be not room in our 
prayer-book, we have sonme’sérvices. there which might better be'dis- 
peiised with. It was not very tévent in the late abolition of holidays 
to let the two Charles’s hold ‘ttieit place, when the Virgin Mary and 
the Saints were deprived of the red letter privileges. If we are to have 
any state service, it ough to be for the expulsion of the Stuarts. 
There is no other part of their history which England ought to re- 
member with sorrow and shame. Guy Faux also might now be dis- 
missed, though the eye“@f Providence would be a real loss. The Ro- 
man Catholics know the effect of such prints as these, and theré can 
be no good reason for not imitating them in this instance. | 1 would 
have no prayer-book published without that eye of Providence in it. 
The experience of two thousand years has proved that fable and alle- 
gory are the best vehicles for popular instruction. 

. Let it not be supposed, that he who thus idly deals out scrap and 
omnium.in the Atheneum (gentle reader, would that he had scrip 
and omnium to employ his thoughts instead!) is by any means a fa- 
vourer of the Roman Catholic religion. Few men, perhaps, are bet- 
ter acquainted with that religion, and none can more heartily abhor it. 
So far from thinking any farther indulgence necessary, it is his opinion 
that too much.has been shewn, and that the bishops are highly culpa- 
ble in having permitted the re-establishment of the monastic orders 
in England. This question, however, is not the question at, issue be- 
tween the new ministry and the old, 
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; 48. Mode of ventilating a T: cae . i. 
The town of Montalvan, in Arragon, is ventilat @ Very sim 
ahd easy manner. It stands in a very deep valley, sattendiibed with 
mountains, and is exposed to excessive heat. Much wine is made in 
the neighbourhood, and every house has its cellar underneath, dug to 
a great and unusual depth, probably because of the hot situation. 
Every cellar has its vent-hole to the street, and from each of them a 
stream of cold air continually issues out, and cools the town. i 
is no doubt that. this advantage was not foreseen. Might it not be 
usefully imitated in all hot countries? , 
The inhabitants used to say, that wine drank fresh from these cel- 
lars never intoxicated, The reason they assigned was, that it was so 
cold as to compress the vapours in the stomach, which were then tem- 
jpered when they ascended to the brain instead of being in a burning 
state. The weakness of the wine is a more obvious solution than the 
excellence of the cellar; though, undoubtedly, hot liquors intoxicate 
sooner than cold. act 
.. This account of Montalvan is as it was two centuries and a half ago: 
but things have undergone so little alteration in Spain, that it probably 
may still be accurate. 
49, According to old physicians, perfect melancholy is the com- 
plexion of the ass.. This would have made a good allusion in the days 
of Ben Jonson, when it was the humour of fools to be melancholy. 
It would be well if our fools.could be persuaded into the same hu- 
mour, but they imitate the magpie instead of theowl, We shall lose 
our character as 2 serious nation: in all that sort of conversation which 
is denominated small-talk, and of which, like small beer, most use is 
made, it may be observed that the listemer always laughs. Young la- 
dies would do well to remember, that if laughter displays dimples, it 
- creates dells; and young gentlemen, wheu they practice at the pias, 
would also ‘do well to observe hew far more becoming a long face is 
than a broad one. Broad faces are vulgar, and of all things they 
should avoid vulgarity. Laughter alsois.a plebeian emotion; nothing 
‘beyond a silent and transitory simpershould ever be indulged in by 
. the refined ranks. Be melancholy, be melancholy, according to. your 
complexion! It was when our statesmen had long faces that the 
phrase long-headed was introduced as synonimous with thoughtful. 
If the national physiggnomy goes on for another century receding from 
the eval as it has done for the last, the next new mythology will make 
the man in the moon our progenitor, and prove the genealogy by the 
likeness, a. "Te 
50. Oldmixon says, that ‘* Mr. Weedon, late of Lincoln’s-inn, had 
a project for a Temple of Praise to be erected in that square, where 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving only should be sung; he observing, 
that we are always taking too much care of ourselves in our daily 
prayers, and too rarely lift up our grateful souls in praises to our 
heavenly benefactor, for the mercies we are always begging and re- 


ceiving of him.” : Jf 
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If any reader of the Athenzeum could: communicate an account of 
-this Mr.-Weedon, and of his project, I should .be, greatly. obliged to 
him. 


‘51. Eclipses. ! 


The philosophy of eclipses as affecting princes is thus explained by 


an old author. 


'¢¢ Eclipses and defects of the sun and moon, which are seen from 


time to time in the heavens, do not announce the death’ of princes, 
‘but really cause it, and that by the great impression which they make, 
upon inferior things; as may be‘understood of the sun, by’perceiving 
how his strength and vigour influence the elements and their com- 
‘pounds, not only occasioning the production and generation thereo 
But also their preservation and support. It may therefore well fol- 
‘low, that when the moon interposes and deprives them of the action 
and virtue of the sun’s influence, arid of ‘the ‘sustenance ‘which: they 
‘derive from it, they may sooner decay and’ die, -that virtue failing 
them which gave them life; and especially those compounds which 
from their tenderness and delicacy are most subject to the Celestial in- 
fluencies, such as the bodies of kings and princes. Eclipses, there- 
fore, of the sun, occasioned by the interposition-of the moon, and of 
‘the moon, occasioned by the interposition of the earth, are-not-so'much 
‘the tokens of the deaths which are to follow, as they are the causes,” 
‘He then proceeds to shew that comets are the tokéns which are sent to 
‘these tender and delicate compounds, and concludes with a compliment 
to that tender and delicate compound Philip 2d. Of this sagacious 
distinction between eclipses and comets he is not a little proud. © | 


52. Mosquitoes. 


The plague of flies is of all plagues the most. intolerable. Settles 
ments and cities have been deserted in consequence of it. The.mos- 
quito, which is of ail the race the most noxious, breeds in the water. 
‘Might it not be possible at the seasons when they emerge, and when 
they deposit their eggs upon the surface, to diminish their numbers by 


pouring oil upon great standing waters and large rivers, in those places 
‘which are most infested by them? 


53. Coup de Soleil. 

I have seldom seen, especially in modern writers, so gross an. in 
stance of credulity as the following. elt 9 

‘* I have forgotten to notice in the body of my work,” says P. 
Labat in one of his prefaces, ‘* ari infallible and easy remedy for those 
Strokes of the Sun-which are so dangerous, especially since both men 
and women havethought proper to go bare-headed, for fear of dérang- 
ing the economy of their hair. Messrs. les Medecins, of whose humber 
I haye ngt the honour to be, will, I hope, pardon nie this little ihfringe- 
‘ment upon their rights. Here is the remedy. When a person is 
struck with the sun, he must as. soon as possible point out with his 
finger the place where he feels the most’ acute’ pain; the hair’ must 
then be shaved there, and a bottle of cold water applied to it, ene 
terously 
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terously inserted upon the place as not to run out, the bottle being 
nearly full. Thus it must be held till the water begins to bubble anc 
toss as if it'were upoh a firey and then a fresh bottle is to be promptly 
substituted from time to time till the water ceases to contract any heat, 
when the patient will be entirely cured and out of a fone of ‘his- 
remedy is simple and éasy, and the reader may be assured that its effi- 
cacy has been repeatedly proved.” ad ' 


- . 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
REPLY CONCERNING AN ERROR IN CALCULATION. 
<< Agedum, pauca accipe'contra.” Hor, 

AVERSE, Sir, as I really am, to the tedium of protracted 
controversy, depend on your regard to correctness for the insertion of 
a few words in answer to.a misrepresentation of A. E. while I admit the 
truth of his principle.. ; 

The expression of one-twelfth alloy was referred by me, not to 
weight but space, from. which a portion had been deducted, and the 
vacuum filled up with so much more content of copper. Although this 
be a misapprehension, I rely for my excuse on the ambiguity of the 
phrase, nor does my supposition betoken .ignorance or absurdity; se 
that the case which A. E. has.creafed, for he found it notin my calcula- 
tion, is by no means in point, i, e, so much weight of one metal being 

added to another, 2) tat Ps r 

But the fact is, Mr. Editor, that although I overlooked the proper 
method of finding the error, it still exists, as any person who is ac- 

uainted with the. simple arithmetical, rule .of alligation, will see by 

S following process, with move than the outline of which I desirg 
not to swell your page. 

One-twélfth of 18888 is - - - - + -17314 
1574, one twelfth more, to be reckoned as* 3435: 





20749 





The preceding .can very easily be verified by ‘A. E. who.has not 
Vou. Hs) ove pine vind cs: | himself 
* The reason is, the difference between the specific vity of © t, 9000, 
and that Of pare yall, 106603 ait y the tele-or Seti ‘Gf 19pbe be wart 
rect, 20749 should exceed 49640 as much as the datter does the weight of 

stendard gold, but ee 
: "20749 19640:: 19640 
eee 19640 





id @iknbs uated 207 90)0057 29600( 38504, 
of 18888, 
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himself descended even to the appearance of calculation, and I trust 
that it will now be obvious, that I did not embarrass myself in a diffi- 
culty of my own creation, although I hastily misapprehended the 
proper means of exposing it. . Tate ee 
Many typographic errors will creep into an author’s work, nor did 
I affirm that any author imagined 1898 inches, to be contained ina 
cubic foot, bud merely that the specific gravity, as I have now proved, 
was incorredt, because it pre-supposed this manifest absurdity, 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, D. S.. 
a a 
ON THE. EFFECTS OF LETTUCES. 
To the: Editor of the Atheneum., 


“ * "THROUGH the medium of ‘your valuable miscellany I am 
induced to ask a question, which ‘I make mo doubt some of the readers 
of the Athenzum, better informed on’ the subject than myself, wilt 
willingly answer; and I am well persuaded that you, Sir, will om 
certain occasions admit queriés, which though apparently idle in them- 
selves, mray possibly tend to a discussion highly useful to the commu- 
hity. NGS He: a 

Having lately been in the habit of eating a barge quantity of let- 
tucé, particularly at night, I-have constantly ‘observed that I have 
slept most profoundly according to the quantity I have eaten, a remark 
which I since find to have been made by others‘before; amd whenever 
I have missed my usual sallad, so certain did I experience the'watch- 
ful night I had long been accustomed to; I think, therefore, without 
the smallest doubt, the lettuce must have a powerful narcotie quality, 
which exists in the milky juices of the plant, for, on eating a quantity 
of it when in ils very young state, artd-particularly the upper part of the 
leaves, 1 did not find the effect. nearly so strong as when I atethe same 
proportion ef the scald in its maturer state; from a long series of ill 
health, where the blessing of opium was my only refuge, of course I 
speak feelingly on the subject. Now all those in the habit of taking 
faudanum well know, from experience, that a constipation of the 
bowels.is generally the consequence of its use, a circumstance which 
considerably lessens its value; but I have invariably found neo such 
effeét toaccrue from the lettuce, at the-same time its narcotic’ qualities 
were mest active; and, for the sake of experiment, I have taken the 
poppy, from which the opium is extracted, in its fresh state, and when 
eaten in syfficient quantity to procure rest, it has always acted. on-the 
intestinal taal as it does in its prepared state.. This circumstance - 
‘has led me-#o:suppose, that the juices collected from the matured let-' 
tuce in the like manner as from the poppy, might yield, though not, it 
so powerful a degree, perhaps. an extract capable of giving rest, with-. 
out the above-mentioned drawback, a constipation of the bowels. If 
any of your readers should have turned 'their thoughts to this circum- 
stance, 


_ Sir, 
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stance, and should be able to give any infermation on the subject, it 
will very much gratify, Sir, your constant reader and humble servant, 
BENE « ie LACTUCA. _ 


Kingston, June 20, 1807, 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. - 

A SKETCH OF THE PRESENT STATE OF EDINBURGH. 
Sir a yh 
.’ . IF you think that the following sketch of the present state of 
the Scotch metropolis will be acceptable to any of your readers, it is 
very much at your- service for insertion in the. Athenzum, As local 
descriptions and remarks are consistent with the plan of your Maga=) 
zine, apolegy would be less necessary for the design than for imper-) 
fections of execution. It is net my imtention indeed to enter into an 
very minute descriptive detail of streets or public buildings, but rather 
to make a few general observations upon the most remarkable objects 
in the town and neighbourhood; to pourtray, as far as my opportuni-. 


_ties of observation will allow, the more prominent features in the.cha-. 


racter and manners of the inhabitants; and to offer some remarksupon:’ 
the present state.of those literary institutions which do:so much credit 
not only te this:particular town,, but to the nation at large; , 

I know no place which interests so much at first sight as Edinburgh... 
The peculiarity and grandeur which mark its situation, the picturesq 
character of the surrounding country, the magnificence of the public 
buildings, and the singular contrast afforded by the appearance of the 


old and new towns, are all calculated to arrest the attention and gra-: 


tify the observation of the: stranger, whose eye, if accustomed to the 
sameness of objects occurring in most of the large English towns, will 
view with pleasure and ‘surprise the varieties of scene which present 
themselves. in every part of the Scotch metropolis, The superficial 
glances of the summer tourist or commercial traveller can, however, 
give them but slight information as to the real state of Edinburgh. 
They have little opportunity of observing the peculiarities which, even 
more than those of a local nature, distinguish this from every other 
town in the island, and which, in fact, must constitute its principal in- 


terest with every liberal and cultivated mind, I.allude particularly . 


to the state of society in the place, and to. that literary and scientific 
spirit which enters so largely into the general character of its inhabi- 
tants. . In the Jatter respect Edinburgh, : perhaps, ‘stands unrivaled. 
The celebrity which it. has derived from the names of Hume, Blair, 
Robertson, Black, and other literary worthies, is still kept up by a 
numerous bedy of men, whose labours have contributed to extend and 
enrich every department of human knowledge. The importance and 
yalue of the many publications which issue annually from the Edin- 
burgh press afford a public testimony to the truth of this assertion. 
Much of the effect in question is doubtless to be attributed to the pre- 
te sence 
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_sence of’ the university; at the same time the. connection of many of 
the most eminent literati of the place with this institution, tends ta 
reciprocate the advantage, and to give energy and rapidity to the ad- 
vanicément of ‘general science. '}* 

The situation of Edinburgh, as was observed before, is peculiar and 
striking. The principal part of the old town is built upon a hill of 
singular form, which rising gradually from east to west, is terminated 
towards the latter side by a precipice three hundred feet in height. 
On thé rock forming this extremity of the hill stands the castle, a 
fortress which, from the ‘advantageous nature of its situation, was for- 
merly deemed impregnable, but which in its present state could offer 
little ‘resistance to the modern improvements ‘in the art of warfare. 

Along. the summit of the ridge is carried a street, which, under the 
several denominations of the Lawn-market, High-street, and Ganon- 
gate, extends from the castle to. the place where the rise.of the hill 
commences,:a distance of somewhat move than a mile. _ It is termi- 
nated) at: its’ eastern extremity by the palace of Holyrood-house. On 
each side of the hilt which thus forms the central part of the.town, is 
another ridge of ground, inferior, however, in elevation; and. termi- 
nating much less abruptly. The southern hill is covered .with what 
may be termed the new part of the old town, whichy though..it.con~ 
tains many good streets and buildings, is laid out with little attention 
to that regularity of disposition so remarkable in the New Town. It 
is connected with the central-ridge principally by means of a bridge of . 
nineteen. arches, only one of which, however, is visible, » This is 
named the South Bridge: - The. intervening valley is occupied by a 
long, narrow, and dirty street, called the Cowgate, from which nume~ 
nous streets and alleys’ run up-the sides of the hill to join the high- 
street. : dad ig 3 d 

The New Town is the peculiar pride and.boast of Edinburgh, and as 

far as regards regularity of design and beauty of situation, may proba~ 
bly be considered as the most splendid assemblage of buildings in the 
kingdom. It is situated on the ridge tothe north of the New Town, from 

~which-it is separated by a deep valley, formerly a morass, called:the 
North.Loch. | The'coimmunication between the two towns is preserved: 
by the North Bridge, and by an earthen mound thrown across the val- 
Jey alittle further tothe west. The:latter was formed entirely from 

- the soil and rubbish obtained in’ laying the foundations of the New 
Town... The North ‘Bridge is eminently remarkable for the lightness 
and elegance of its structure, and for the singularity of the views 

which it commands. ~ Its. whole length is eleven’ hundred feet, of 

which about three hundred .are occupied by the piers and-arches. . The 


height of the three central arches is nearly seventy feet from thebase ~ 
to the top of the parapet. 


The plan of the New Town in its p 


resent state is extremely simple: 


Three principal streets, extending nearly:a mile in parallel lines fronw 
east to west, are intersected at right angles and at equal distances by 
Six cross streets about a quarter of a mile in length. Much doyalty 
has been displayed by the worthy people in Edin burgh in the 7 
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of names to thesedifferent ranges of buildings. They have George’s-street, 
Queen-street, Prince’s-street, Hanover-street, with many others of simi- 
lar import: while thedesignation of a large square. furnishes a national 
memento of good old St. Andrew, and his piousdeeds. This square is 
situated at the eastern end of St. George’s-street, the central of the 
three principal streets; Charlotte-square, which forms the other extre- 
mity, will, when completed, equal ii elegance and beauty any otlier 
in the kingdom. The great length and width of Georgé’s-street, the 
size and regularity of the’houses, and the relief 2fforded to the eye 
by the situation of several public buildings at different points in the 
distance, produce a grandeur and magnificence of | effect which 
lead many persons of acknowledged taste to prefer this to any other 
street in the: New Town. The two other principal streets, however, 
are not without such claims to admiration as may induce some hesita- 
tion in giving this: preference. Prince’s-street, which is open to the 
south, commands a view scarcely to be paralleled: for its singularity. 


Town, the buildings in which, many of them ten stories in height, 
are seen across the valley, ascending the side, and cresting, if I may so 
express myself, the ridge of the opposite hill. A little-further to:the 
west the view comprehends the castle, and the precipitous front of the 
rock on which it is situated; and beyond, a champaign tract of coun- 
try terminated at the distance of five miles by the elevation of the 
Pentland hills. f 

The view from Queen-street, which has an open aspect towards the 
north, is of a different description, though equally striking. A gra- 
dual slope of two miles, ornamented with parks, ‘plantations, and vil- 
las, conducts. the eye to the Frith of Forth, the course of which may be 
traced even from the place where it first begins to enlarge its river di- 
mensions to the diffusion of its waters in the German ocean, ‘The sin- 
gular beauty of the shores which bound this magnificent expanse, the 
rocky islets which emerge from the bosom of the waters, the numerous 
vessels gliding along the surface, the hills of Fifeshire forming an ele- 
vated back ground to the north, and the still more distant and roman- 
tic mountains of Perthshire to’the north-west, all conspire to give an 
interest and variety to the scene, which might rouze eyen the dullest 
soul to rapture. The picturesque effect of this prospect is so much 
heightened by the tints of the declining sun, that it is not surprising 
Queen-street should have become the fashionable summer evening's 
promenade. The inhabitants of other large towns would gladly com- 
pound with a walk of many miles ‘to ‘enjoy those beauties of scenery 
which the residents in the ‘New Town of Edinburgh have before their 
own doors. It is much to be lamented, however, that the erection of 
new streets on the sloping ground in front of Queen-street should ba 
intercepting by degrees a view so perfect and pleasing’in all its parts ; 
this evil has already proceeded to a considerable length, and-is likely 
to extend itself much further. asa 

Prince’s-stréet'is likewise much resotted to as a promenade, more 
especially in the wintry months, when the beams of a mid-day sun a 
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This is derived principally from the peculiar situation of the Old” 
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not unacceptable. to the bodily feelings of the ‘pedestrian. Ona fine 
day at this time of the year to form one of the group is not an uninte- 
resting oectipation to the individual who thinks with the poet, = 


‘The proper study of mankind is man. 


d ‘ 


- We are not, irideed, entitléd, in the present state of our physiogne. 
mical knowledge,'to censider the external as an infallible clue to the 
. internal charaeter;: but to a certain extent we.are undoubtedly war- 

ranted in following the steps of the ingenious Lavater, and even where 

we fail of an accurate developement, the mistake is generally innocent 

and lies with ourselves, For the exercise of this species of observation, 

the walk in Prince’s-street certainly furnishes ample scope. We here 

meet with al] the most prominent varieties of exterpal character; modern 

fashionables of each sex and ef every degree of rank, antiquated beaux 
and belles,. remnants of ‘ancient nobility, idle militia officers, poets, 
‘ Feviewers, hair-dressers, nursery maids, and footmen. . To this catae 
logue must ke acdedy'groupes of collegians of every description; some, 
warmed by. che impressive eloquence ot a Stewart or the philosophy 
of a Playfair, enlarging their minds in the activity of scientific discus- 
sion; others lounging along with all the vacant listlessness which af- 
fectation can suggest.or natural indolence inspire. An opinion of the 
state of manners and society, drawn, fram one of these places of public 
resort, would, however, in all probability, be exceedingly imperfect. 
Fo form an accurate-estimation’of this subject, > many other circum- 
stanees must be taken intothe account, Hy. 

- I meatiened before. miy intention-of refraining from any minute dee 
scription of the streets or public buildings of Edinburgh, and sltall 
now, therefore, content myself with: a simple reference to the objects of 
this description, which are more, peculiarly worthy the attention ofthe 
stranger. Theseare, the castle, the palace and abbey church of Holy-. 
reod-house, Herriot's hospital, the parliament-house, and courts: of 
law, the bank of Scotland, the ‘college, and the register-office. It may 
likewise be: worth while ‘to visit the assembly-rooms in George’s- 
street, and the interior of the High-church of Edinburgh. If the. — 
stranger has time at his command, and is gifted with a little pedestrian 
dexterity, he will do well to ascend tp the summits of Salisbury Craig, 
and Arthur’s seat, two lofty hills in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, whence he will enjoy a range pf prospect almost unequalled for 
extent, singularity, and beauty. _ The objects of view from both these 
eminences are in a great measure the same, but the superjor elevation 
of Arthur’s seat communicates to the general effect a variety which 
is far from uninteresting. To the north, the eye glancing over the, 
central part of the city, embraces that wide expanse of scene, which 
renders Queen-street so attractive as a promenade.  Pursuigg the view 
gradually. towards the west, it comprehends three several distances of 
objects; the majestic rock on which the castle is situated ; beyond, the 
fertile and well-wooded heights of Costerphine; and,.in the more re- 
yaote prospect, the rugged and towering summits of the highland 
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mountdins, In some peculiar states of the atmosphere; it is ¢ven pes-: 
sible to discern the elevated peak of Ben Lomond, though the direct, in-; 
tervening distance considerably exceeds sixty miles; this, however, is, 
a rare ogcurrence. ‘Fe the south, the eye is thrown over the fertile, 
district-of Mid Lothian, bounded by. the picturesque ridge of the Pent-., 
land hills, and by the Lammer-muirs; while tothe east, the expanded. 
estuary of the Forth, the winding, shoresjof Fifeshire and East Lo~ 
thian, the rocky isle of May. breaking through the line of the watery 
horizon, and the pretipitous heights, of the Bass, and North Berwick. 
Law, present to the admiring beholder: a. magnificence of landscape: 
which would baffle the most lively. powers ef description, .-, 5 5°) ¢) 

The beauty of the views which they command is not, however, the 
only interesting fact connected with these hills.. ‘To:thespeculator in 
geological science the precipitous cliffs of Salisbury Craig and Airthur’s 
Seat offer'a wide field for observation and reasoning; and it is not int-' 


_probable that their immediate vicinity to Edinburgh may have been . ~ 


one of the principal circumstances leading to the formation ofithat geo-: 
logical system, which has so much engaged the attention and discussion, 
of the scientific world: I allude-to the Hultonian Theory of the Earth. 
The mineralogical facts observable in the structure of these hills are 
certainly eminently favourable as illustrations of the general principles 
of this theory, The rock of Salisbury Craig, preseuts to the west z 
face having more than 300 feet of elevation above the subjacent valley, 
of which about 90 feet-are absolutely perpendicilars' This perpendi- 
cular portion forms the extremity of a stratum of whinstone, inggm- 
bent upon beds of secondary sandstone of a schistose structure, and 
covered above by beds of sandstone similar, in, eyery respect.to those 
beneath. Where the junction is formed between.these strata, and to a; 
small distance from the point of contact, the sandstone. shews evident. 
marks of induration or extreme consolidation; .its granular texture in 


a great measure vanishing, ,and the, appearance of a specics of jasper, 


being produced. .. This consolidation, the followers of Dr. Hutton con- 
tend, can only be attributed to the powerful action of, the whin whe, 
in a state of igneous fusion; the circumstance of its being equally ma-. 
nifest in the subjacent and soperintumbent layers of sandstone clearly 
evincing, according to their ideas, that no kind .of percolation could 
haye produced the.effect in question, Other arguments, in favour.of, 
the Huttonian-hypothesis-are deduced from the position of. the strata, 
forming the rock, which have a very considerable inclmation to the, 
horizon; and not a little stress is laid upon the precise parallelism of 
their arrangement with respect. to’each other, a circumstance which it 


is said couldsnot, have, ogcurred had they, been the product of an ague- 


ous deposition upon a plane possessing such a degree of inclination, 

The Calton-bill is. another, of, those, objects. which render she situa- 
tion of Edinburgh so singular and picturesque. . This eminence is situ- 
ated at the eastern extremity of the New Town, and commands a view 
somewhat similar to those from Salisbury Craig and Arthur’s Seat, 
though considerably less extensive: A's the stranger’ ascetids the Gl- 


ton-hill he will notice iy a burying-ground to the right a small turret-> 


like 
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like building, somewhat elevated above the adjoining tombs. This is 
the mausoleum of David Hume, the historian and philosopher, a man 
whose character and writings have been exposed to more'varieties of 
public opinion than those of almost any other individual. Admired 
and extolled by some, abused and depreciated by others, they still re- 
main open for that period, when the more enlightened and advanced 
state of human science shall pass. its final decision upon their merits.’ 
That, he was a man of extensive intellectual endowments none can’ 
deny; that his disposition was strongly tinctured with vanity and the 
love of display is a fact equally certam. Seeming to fear an approach 
ta the character described by Horace, 2S? Ae 


Serpit humi tutus nimium timidusque procelle,, 


he braved the common opinions and sentiments of mankind, and wove 4 
a web of metaphysical subtleties which has entangled many, and which 
it would require a more than an ordinary share of penetration and in- 
dustry entirely to unravel. oie? d 

(To be continued.) 








vanious QUERIES, 
To the Editor of the Atheneum, 


A GENTLEMAN whose whole life, and that not now # 
very short one, has been spent in literary pursuits, would observe, 
that a magazine into which queries on natural history and literature in 
general might be speedily admitted, with at least some faint hopes of 
an answer, seems to be a desideratum not at present fully provided: fot 
in English periodical publications. Under this idea, notwithstanding 
your apparent rejection of such a department, he would be extremel 
obliged to you, or to some of.your correspondents, to favour hirn with 
answers to the following. * et 

¥. What is the Linnzean name of the bird which Dr. Tennant in-his ~ 
Indian Recreations, vol. ii. ‘p. 397, calls Zyrus? This name, &c. is 
not found in Lin. Syst. Nat. Edit. Gmelin, nor in Bomare, nor any 
work on natural history to which the writer can have recourse, though 
these are not a few. He would also ask and observe the same re+ 
specting 

2. Cyrus, another name of a bird, which occurs in either Forster’s 
Journey from India, or in Turner’s Embassy to Tibet. Are thesetwé 
names, which seems at least probable, of the same bird ? ‘ 

3. By what formule were the cases of Spherical Trigonometry an- 
swered* before the invention of tables of sines, tangents, kc. ? 


Sir, 


4. To 
* Numerically. I have yet met with no mathematician who could or wewld 
answer this question. ec (a io. , ba sie 


“~~ 
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4. To what htistorical or legendary fact does that fine, severe, though 
neglected satyrist, Oldham, refer in abate 


« How Hosts distrest her smock (Virg. Mary's) for banner bore?” 


Where, and by whom is the fact recorded? Thomson has done no-’ 
thing in illustratiiig the learned allusions of this “* Marcellus of our 
tongue.”” ae 

5. One of the most difficult allusions in Spenser’s Fairy Queen has: 
been passed over in silence by Uptoh, Warton, Church, and Todd. 
It is the “Egyptian Phao.”” B. 3. C.2. St. 20. and B. 4. C. 11. 
§. 49. In what legendary author is this Phao and her tower more 
fully described? In what edition and page*is an jJlustration to be. 
found? The Querist has often fancied that Phtha, which from 
oriental letters might be expressed withant ‘| raining in English~ 
ones as in Spenser. He would observe also, that representing PAtha, 
the elementary principle of fire, as the allegorical mistress of the phi- 
losopher Ptolemy, gives some degree of plausibility at least to thiscon- 
jecture. © Si quid novisti rectius, &c: oh 4 Sid. Fad 

6. Homer somewhere calls the. grave the Mouth ef Death. 
Where? The Querist, though * struck with the love of song”’ in an . 
extreme degree, ‘is a little too old to undertake the entire perusal, as it 
might happen, for the sake of finding this single expression, though’ 
his present views enforce the wish to be able to refer to it with preci-’ 
sion. | 

7. From a passage in Ben Jonson, which Whalley at least has passed’ 
over without notice, it seems to appear that it was the fashion in his 
time for beaux:to have bells appended totheir spurs. ‘Inthe only copy’ 
E ever‘saw of Sturtt’s Dresses there is nothing of this: Is theré’any’ 
other testimony of this fashion? Where? er 

“, . own, but they were not ji ee ile 
; hee ad Adasen ee Ecery Men out, §2. Act 9. 80. 5. 

8. What does the-same author mean by .‘* Travels of the Egg” —~ 
“‘ Daggers in the Nose’’~—‘* Wigh-hie’’—** Stramazoun’’—-‘‘ Patoun”’ 
—‘* Receit Reciprocal.””—Same Play, Act 4. sc. 6... - = 

9. -Phin. Fletcher, in Purp. Isl. c. 8. sc. 14. uses the-name Iris, ~- 
certainly not the Iris of the Grecian mythology. Does he allude to 
Eira of the northern mythology in Mallet’s North. Ant. vol. i, p. 110. 
Eng. Tr.? or to Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, v..446. (5 St. of Cal-- 
liope)? or to:Horat. Garm. lib. 2. Od. iii. ve 21-23. . Who or what | 
else are we to. understand by this name? :2 a 

10. Orown, in Spenser’s Eglogue, v. 4-. :Where? 7With autho- 
rities ? beried deur 

11. M. Drayton.is represented by Dr. Towers. in the 8yo. Brit. 
Biog. as having. published. a poem in 1593, entiiled, ‘* Rowland’s 
Sacrifice to the Nitie Muses.”. ‘The editions of his works of 1748 and 
1753 have not this piece. _ Has the Doctor, as I suspect, been guilty 
of an inaccyracy of expression? Is the piece lost? Or was it esteem- 
ed unworthy of republication? 

VoL. li. U 32. Dr. 
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: 12. Dr. Lind on the scurvy, says, the ‘ first University-professor- 
ship of Chemistry was established at Leipzic, and the first professor 
was a Dr. Martin.” page forgot. If this bea real fact, required the 
date of the foundation, and the uame of the founder, with sufficient 
authorities? . tae 

13. Is **Dr. Aikin on Natural History in Poetry’’ a separate work, 
or an appendage to some other? If the latter, how to be ordered? 
by whom published ?* SiR etagia est 

M. D. & L.L. D. 


* It is a small work, in- 8vo. published by Johnson, St. Paiits Chiuteh- 
yard, 1777. ~~ gat er by Edit. 


CLASSICAL DISQUISITIONS. 








AN ACCOUNT OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS AND BDITIONS 
af ‘ OF HOMER. 


THE remaining manuscripts.of Homer, preserved in various 
public and private libraries, are numerous, and several of them are of 
considerable antiquity and great value. The most ancient must, how- 
ever, fall far short of that remote age in which the poet lived, and are 
all subsequent to that final settlement of--his- text, which was proba- 
bly due to the labours of the grammarians posterior to the christian 
wera. A few of the more valuable of those which have been hitherto 
examined and described may now be noticed, commencing with those 
of our own country. 

Cambridge. a manuscript, which, if the antiquity which 
has been aseribéd to it could be supportéd, or réndéred probable, 
might well be regarded as one of the most valuable copies which have 
been transmitted to us. “It is contained in the library of Corpus 
Christi college; Gambridge, bequeathed to that society under peeulian 
restrictions by Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
written of paper, and.contains the Iliad, the Paralipomena of Quintus 
Calaber, and the Odyssey. Onthe first page appears the name Theo- 
dore, in letters ornamented with gold. Hence it was supposed by 
Parker and others to have been the property of Theodore, of Tarsus, 
archbishop of Canterbury in the seventh century, who is said to have 
brought variéus manuscripts into this country. This supposition is 
sufficiently improbable, and does not seem in any degree supported by 
the characters and appearance of the book itself, which, it is observed 
by Mr. Nasmith, the editor of the last catalogue of the library in 
which it is contained, is rather to be referred to an age but little ante- 
cedent to the invention of printing. It formerly belonged to the Au- 
gustine monks of Canterbury, and is referred. to under the title of the 
Cambridge or the Canterbury MS. - : 

In 
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In the callection of bishop More, preserved in the university lib 
ef Gambridge, there is also a valuable copy of Homer. . _ 
The Bodleian library. possesses a few manuscripts of Homer, of 
which Cod. Barocc. 203, is described as the most valuable. Barnes 
speaks of a MS. of Queen’s-college (an error for New-college) so ine 
jured by time as to be nearly illegible. a 

In Eton-college library is prosecven a fragment of Homer, contain¢ 
ing a few of the first books of the Iliad, accompanied with a considers 
able number of scholia, referred by Heyne to the second class. 

The Harleian collection, preserve’ in the British Museum, is rich in 
copies of Homer, of which two may be mentioned as of peculiay 
— a MS. of the Iliad, numbered 5698, and one of the Odyssey, 

74, ‘<a 
The former of these is not a MS. of great antiquity, being referred 
to the fifteenth century. It contains, however, a valuable text, andig 
enriched with important scholia. It is written on paper, in a coarse 
but legible character. At the beginning are represented the critigal 
signs employed to illustrate the text of Homer, and their use is de< — 
scribed. Some grammatical tracts follow, a part of which has been 
lost, then the Batrachomyomachia, and the entire Hliad, with interli+ 
niaty and marginal scholia, to many of which the name of Porphyry 
‘ prefixed. The MS. formsa large volume in folio, consisting of 320 
Caves. ' : y d ; 

The MS. of the Odyssey, No. 5674, was formerly collated by 
Thomas Bentley, but more recently, and with much greater care and 
skill, by Mr. Porson, for the edition of Homer published at the Ela: 
rendon press in Oxford in the year 1800. It is referred in the Hare 
leian catalogue to the thirteenth century, to which estimate of its age 
Mr. Porsow likewise assents. This MS, is a small folia, on vellum. 
The text is elegantly written and well preserved, in a character not 
very dissimilar to the specimen of the Paris MS. of Longinus, repre: 
sented by Pearce in his preface. The scholia are written on the mar: 
gins in a minute character, with many contractions,,and are apparently 
of equal antiquity with the. text, though it may be doubted whether 
they were written by the same hand.. They frequently refer ta the 
authority of the Alexandrian grammarians, and probably farm the 
most valuable extant collection of schalia on the Odyssey, Some ex 
tracts occur in Mr. Porson’s.collation, , 

-Heyne has recently conjectured that these two MSS. are the cele- 
bratell codices Wittiani, which were sold in Holland about the begins 
ning of the last century, and which, to the regret of learned men, wer¢ 


#/ supposed to have been since lost. 


This conjecture is strongly confirmed by the inspection of “> vo- 
_  Jumes 


* A work attributed to that philosopher, with the title of Openpxa Cnrmara is 
still extant, and has been frequently published. He is supposed, however, to 
have written a work of much greater extent upon the subject, of which the trea- 
tise uow extant is perhaps an abridgment, and fragments of which are to be 
found in the different collections of scholia. ’ oc ¢ 
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lumes themselves.. Though they now stand separately in the cata- 
logue, yet they appear te have been purchased at the same time by the 
earl of Oxford, the date-in each being the same, Feb. 2, 1726-7. 
They both bear the subseription of Cardinal Seripandi, in the‘same 
form, Antonii Seripandi ef amicorum.. Thatthe MSS.-of de Wit were 
formerly in the library of Seripandi,. appears from the account of: -Fa-. 
bricius,whese words are the following. ‘*Anno MDCCI Dordraei in 
auctione publica bibliothece illustris Jo. de Wit venum expositus’ fait 
Homerus MS. cum obelis Aristarchi, et scholiis MSS. qua margini ad- 
scripta bonam partem Perphyrium auctorem agnoscunt, adjunete 
Procli commentario ad sex libros priores Iliadis, ex bibliotheca Anto- 
nii Seripandi -cardinalis ;- tum: Odyssea cum antiquis. scholiis MSS; 
copiosis*.”” ig 
The Harleian MSS. also correspond closely with the account given 
by Stephen Bergler+ of the- manuscripts employed by him in his edi- 
tion of Homer. ‘‘ Etiam ut-accuratissima nostra editio evaderet, ‘(says 
that editor) nullis neque sumptibus neque laboribus pepercit (H. 
Witstenius) nam paravit sibi utriusque operis codices MSS. preestan- 
tissimos, scholiis nondum editis insignes, sed alterum profunde anti- 
quitatis nomine longe excellentissimum, alter in frontispicio “etiam: 
signa Aristarchi, et MvoBateaxouaysar, uti ibi scriptum'habet:”’ This 
account-applies to. the’ MSS. in question, that .of the Odyssey being 
distinguished by its appearance of antiquity, that of the Lliad, exhi- 
biting the signa Aristarchi at the beginning, and containing the Batra- 
¢liomyomachia.. - This word, in the title of the poem, is however-spelt 
in the usual-way, but at the end it occurs with the peculiarity men- 
tioned by Bergler. H. xgvsgn proBareaxouaxin-redos ecxev; which 
strange line has been absurdly. placed among the fragménts of Homer. 
The MS. of the Iliad possessed by the late Mr. Townley is likewise 
regarded as one of the most valuable. It was procured by him about 
the year 1773, along with: some other manuscripts, at Rome, and:was 
referred by Asseman, librarian of the Vatican, to the 9th century. .. It 
was liberally sent over by its possessor to professor Heyne, for the use 
of the edition in which he was engaged, and from his description. the 
following account is extracted. The MS. is written on vellum, con- 
sisting of 288 leaves, and is accompanied by a series of ancient scho- 
lia which, on the first inspection, appeared to be of considerable value 
and importance. Those of the Ist, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d books 
were transcribed, and found in general to resemble the 2d Venctian 
scholia. They are written, if not by the same hand with the Iliad, at 
Jeast by one of equal antiquity, though with some interlineations of 
subsequent date and inferior value. .M. Heyne had a short time pre: 
vious to his inspection of this MS. obtained a copy of the scholia which 
pass under the name of Victorius, and was struck by their corresporid- 
ence 
* For further information respecting the MSS. i 
of Viblioom may be conmsliod Biv. © iat Bailly, Sophie 
p : ag MSS. employed by Bergler, Villoison suspects to haye been those of 
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ence with those which accompany the copy.of Mr. Townley. A fur- 
ther comparison convinced him that this manuscript was the original 
source of the scholia, copied by Victorius, and known by his name, 
a specimen of which was published in the year. 1620, and may be seen 
annexed to some editions. of Homer. Heyne likewise. supposes the 
MS. of Mr. Townley to be that des¢ribed by Lucas Holstenius in his 
life of Porphyry, a8 ‘preserved by a noble family of Florence, and pos- 
sessing scholia ascribed. by ‘some to Porphyry, by others to an author 
still more ancient. Jn common with some other MSS. it wants the 
catalogue. Bc ‘a ; ‘ 

_ The royal library at Paris before: the revolution contained sixteen 
manuscripts of the Iliad, and seven of the Odyssey, chiefly of recent 
date. It now possesses the celebrated Venetian manuscripts, from 
which Villoison prepared his valuable edition of. the Iliad. 

In the public library: at Leyden is a celebrated manuscript, with 
scholia of the second class, some specimens of which have been pub- 
lished by Valckenaer and Wassenbergh. . The publication of Valcke- 
naer was indeed that which first directed’general attention to the in- 
edited scholia, Inthe library at Leipsic is preserved a manuscript 
with similar scholia, which was collated for the edition of Ernesti. 
The public library at Breslau possesses, or did: possess, six manuscripts 
of Homer, collated for the edition of Heynes There are seven manu- 
scripts of no great antiquity in the imperial library at Vienna, the text 
of one of which (No. 39) has been published by Alter. There are 
a few manuscripts of Homer at Moscow, one of which is said to be 
valuable, 

The libraries of Italy have been despoiled of their best treasures, yet 
Milan, Venice, Florence, and Rome still possess many manuscripts. 
-An account of the MSS. of Homer in the Medicean library at Florence, 
may be seen in Bandini’s laboricus and valuable catalogue. 

_In the library of the -Escurial are three MSS. one of which is refer- 
red to the eleventh century, and another is said to be of still older date. 
The library at Madrid contains a few copies of little peculiar value. 

The works of Homer were first printed at Florence in the year 1488. 
Bibliographers have enlarged with pleasure on the splendour and 
beauty of this edition, which, considering the age in which it-was ua- 
-dertaken, is indeed.a noble monument to the taste, spirit, and industry 
of those who projected and executed it, The expence was supplied 
by two brothers of the name of Nerlius or Nerius; and John Acciaioli; 
the superintendence of the edition devolved on Demetrius, the Cretan, 
-and, Demetrius Chaléondylas, an Athenian. The work is in two vo- 
Jumes folio. - Harles observes, that some copies were printed on vet- 
lum, on which Mr. Dibdin remarks, that he has examined nearly forty 
catalogues, and has not been able: to discover such a copy. We may 
conclude, therefore, that they.are very scarce. There are, however, 
two such copies, one of which wants the Iliad, preserved among the 
manuscripts in the Medicean library, as appears from the catalogue 
of Bandini. The beauty and rarity of this edition give it a high rank 
in the estimation of the collector; it deserves likewise the more _— 

able 
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able praise of correctness, containing many good readings, which have 
been tieglected in subsequent editions, and is in every respect a pro- 
duction of great merit. 

The second edition of the works of Homer is that of Aldus, printed 
in 8vo. 1504. It is taken from the Florentine edition, copying in 
many places even the typographical errors. 

The second-edition by Aldus was published in 1517, and is regard. 
ed as more valuable than the preceding. It contains many alterations 
of the text, though the preface remains the same as in the preceding 
edition, nor is any account given of the source of the corrections: 
Aldus published athird edition in the year 1524, which is held in 
less esteem than either of the preceding. 

The first Juntine edition appeared in 1519, but is a work of no pe- 
culiar value, except for its antiquity and rarity, being a copy of the 
second Aldine. The editor was Franciscus, whose dedications accom- 
pany the work. . The second Juntine edition, published 1537, by the 
same Franciscus, is more valued, though Heyne deducts something 
from the praises which have been hestowed upon it. iis 

There are four editions printed at Strasburgh, by Cephalzus, 1525, 
34, 42, 50. The firstcontains a selection of various readings from the 
Florentine and Aldine copies, and has been placed in the rank af eri- 
tical editions. The editor of the second professes to have examined 
some ancient copies, without specifying what they are. There isa 
fifth Strasburgh edition, by the heirs of Cephalzus, 1563. Other 
early editions were printed at Venice. and Louvain, of little intrinsic 
importance. a 

A splendid and important edition was published at Rome, 1542- 
1550, containing the text of Homer, and the commentaries of Eusta- 

thius. Some manuscript appears to have been employed in constitut- 
ing the text of this valuable edition. It was reprinted at Basil, ip 
three vols. folio; 1559-60. There is an abridgment of Eustathius, 
Basil, 1558, folio. 
Several editions appeared at Basil in the sixteenth century, ‘cum 
schol, br. which present nothing memorable. 
In 1554, Turnebus published at Paris an edition of the Iliad, the 
text of which was derived from a diligent collation of preceding edi- 
tions, especially that of Rome. Some other editions printed about 
this time, and valued for their elegance, we omit. A tie 
The splendid publication of H. Stephens, entitled, Poele: Graci 
principes heroici carminis, containing the works. of Homer, appeared 
in 1566. He professes to have consulted various editions, tothe 
number of eighteen, and he appears also to have employed a MS. to 
the authority of which he appeals in various parts of his Thesaurus. 
Various editions were printed at Paris, with the commentaties 
of Spondanus, 1583, 1606; with the translation of Castalio, 1561, 
1567, pes 
The intervening editions, till that of Schrevelius, we pass over, 
though some of them are distinguished by rarity. \ Under the super- 
intendence of that editor a beautiful edition of the works of Homer 


issued 





—  —— 
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issued from the press of Elzevir, L. Bat. 2 vols. 4to. 1656. This 
edition has incurred severe reproach on account of the mutilations and 
cerruptions of the scholia, which were pointed out by Meric Gasaubon, 
in a diatribe devoted to the subject, and in the preface of the Cam- 
bridge editors of the Iliad, 1689, who bestowed considerable care on 
the collation of the text with early editions, and on the correction of 
the scholia, and added extracts of MS. collations by Aloys. Alaman- 
nus from the margin of a copy of the Florentine edition. | 

A small, but cape and correct edition, was published at Amster- 
dam, 1707, 2 vols. 12mo. The printer was Henry Wetstein; the 
editors were J. H. Lederlin, and, after his death, the celebrated Ste- 

Bergler,* a native of Transylvania. The prefaces are by the 
atter. He states himself to have collated the Florentine edition, and 
two excellent MSS. one of the Iliad, the other of the Odyssey. These 
manuscripts, there is. great reason to suppose, are the Codd, Harl. 
5693, 5074. .— - 

Joshua Barnes published his celebrated edition at Cambridge 1711, 
Zvols; 400. T ‘the judgment and critical skill of Barnes were in- 
adequate to the task which he undertook, yet the services which he 
rendered tb: Homer, by the collation of various readings from MSS. 
and editions, were considerable. Some severe animadversions of Dr. 
Bentley on this edition appear in a letter to Davies, published at the 
close of the last edition of the dissertation of Phalaris. Barnes died 
soon after the publication of his work, on which he had expended his 
whole fortune, = © 

- In 1729 was published Clarke’s splendid edition of the Iliad, in 2 
vols, 4to. The notes are chiefly valuable for their clear illustrations 
of certain principles: of grammar and prosody, which shad been pre- 
viously little observed. No manuscripts were consulted by Dr, 
Glarke,. but in theseeond volume some imperfect collations of an Har- 
leiah (5693) and some Italian MSS. by Thomas Bentley, are inserted 
by the younger Clarke, who superintended that part of the edition 
after the death of his father. The liad has been repeatedly but inac- 
curately reprinted asa school book. 

A splendid edition of the text of Homer-was published at Glasgow, 
by Foulis, 1756-8, 4 vols. folio, under the care of James Moor, Greek 
Professor of the university, and G. Muirhead, in which remarkable 
attention was paid to typographical accuracy, each sheet being seven 
times revised. : . 

Ernesti’s edition (1759, 5 vols. 8vo.) is a republication of that of 
Clarke, with various improvements and additions by the editor, and 
especially the collation-of a valuable Leipsic MS, » The fifth volume 
contains the hymns and smatler poems. 

Villoison’s most valuable edition of the Iliad (Venet. fol.) appeared 


in 1788, accompanied by the Venetian scholia, which we haye sept 
' wie edly 


‘* Some curious particulars respecting the life of this unfortunate scholar may 
be seen in the prolegomena of Villoison. 
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edly had occasion tc miention, and preceded by the learned prolegomena - 
of the editor. V4 y ie a 
Wolf, the celebrated professor of Halle, has published several edi-. 
tions of Homer. The first appeared in 1784, in two volumes 8vo, 
with Kuster’s critical history of Homer. . The second, with a text re- 
vised from the edition of Villoison, was published in 1794, in five’ 
volumes; one of which contains the celebrated prolegomena, ‘which 
still remain-imperfect. A third and beautiful edition of the Iliad was: 
given by the same editor, Lips. 1804, with a new preface, in which 
he lays down the principles of a.critical revisal of Homer’s text, and - 
gives various instances of their application. f FecN 

_An edition of the works of Homer was printed in a splendid’ form 

at the Clarendon press {1800) under the patronage of the Grenville. 
family. The Odyssey is rendered particularly valuable, by the colla-: 
tion of the celebrated Harleian MS. (5674) furnished by Mr. Porson, : 
who has likewise given various specimens of the important scholia ‘by. 
whieh it is accompanied. ~ Laat 5 

Heyne’s elaborate and long: expected edition of the Liad appeared: 
at Leipsic, 1802, 8 vols. 8vo.. The two first volumes contain the 
Greek text with short notes; the Latin translation, with an-account of : 
editions and critical subsidia, occupies the third; the remaining five: 
comprehend the various readings, annotations, and excursus, and cer- 
tainly form the richest collection yet extant of materials for the Correce » 
tion and illustration of Homer. eet Pane - 

An edition of the works of Homer, with a text constituted from the 
hest authorities, and with the restoration of the digamma, has been.an- 
nounced by Mr. Kidd, whose well known qualifications for this object: 
lead us to expegt with impatience the appearance of his work. 

In this enumeration many editions have. been. omitted, which are 
little more than reimpressions of those which. preceded:them. ‘The: 
following may be considered as the chief early editions of critical autho- 
rity: the editio princeps of Florence, 1488, the second Aldineedition, . 
the first Strasburgh, that of Rome, with the commentaries of Eustathius, 
those of Turnebus and Stephanus, the latter of which is regarded as, 


the basis of the common text. Of these the principal, ‘in critical value, 
are the Florentine and Roman. nd 





EXTRACTS FROM THE GRECIAN DRAMA. 


No. 4.—AJAX. seine 

THIS play represents the madness of “4 hero jealous of his. 

honour, and smarting from an indignity at the refusal of his claim,to 
the armour of Achilles, and the preference given by his countrymento. 
a hated rival. . ’ eae Pre. 
The effects of opposition on a mind obstinate, fierce and ungovern- 

able, like that of Ajax, are pourtrayed to the life in the ‘* method of 

his madness,” and the dark and mystefious portent of his words in in-. 
Cie te “tervals 
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tervals of serenity, He had been presented with a sword by Hector, 

his mortal enemy. With this weapon he slaughtered a herd of cattle 

which his feverish imaginatien pictured as his enemies. Qn returm- 

ing to his senses he is bent on self-destruction, from which Tecmessa, 

a Lycian princess, whom he had led into captivity, ‘and afterwards 
married, endeavours to dissuade him ina speech overflowing with ten- 

derness, and melancholy presages of the misfortunes that will befall 
his surviving wife and child, when deprived of their protector. The 
expostulations of a female in a barbarous age met with but little at- 
tention; and the poet required all the impassioned eloquence of. which 
he was master to make the impression described on the resolution of 
Ajax probable or agreeable to a Grecian audience. But the genius of 
Sophocles courted difficulties, which it could so easily surmount. The 
point of time and circumstances which give rise to the speeches of 
Tecmessa, Ajax, Electra, and Philoctetes, are so momentous and un- 
expected, that most poets would have withdrawn from sight those 
scenes which he ventures torepresent. The gentle appeal of. Tecmessa 
in behalf of herself and infant, for some time réconciles her hushand 
tolife, He answers by shewing how vain are the predeterminations 
and even oaths of man, which are subject to the controul of time, or 
the over-ruling sway of superior eloquence; and thus, ungraciously 
indeed, implies his resolution to live, and to protect his family. In 
doing this he resolves ‘toe bury the sword yet reeking with blood. At 
the mention of this ominous ‘weapon his reason again becomes clouded, 
and in gloomy and mysterious language he hints to all but his wife his 
resolution to commit suicide. He hastens to the shore, where his 
hedy is discovered after the’ perpetration of the deed. 


TECMESSA TO AJAX, 
Dissuading him from putting an end to his life. 


' TECMESSA. 
Oh, my lev’d lord, in vain we strive to force 
The will of fortune, and arrest her course ; 
I too was free—a little season bow’d 
My head, and mix’d me with the menial crowd; 
The daughter of a prince, by thee subdued, . 
I chang’d my titled rank for servitude; 
But yet I boast as worthy of my lise 
A noble, heart—and all that heart is thine :— 
Oh! then I pray thee by the powers above, \ 
By every past endearment of our love, 
Forsake me not to live a life of pain, 
And unregarded drag the galling chain. 
For that sad day, when thou shalt cease to be, 
Beholds me led in base captivity, 
By some stern lord dishonour’d and revil’d 
To eat the bread of slavery with thy child. 


Vou. Il, X 
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Then shall some foe exclaim, with bitter hate, _ 
Wounding a heart deserted by its mate, — ; 
‘* Our champion is no more—behold his bride © 
*¢ Sunk to a servant from her former pride,”’ 
Suth rank abuse when thou, my prince, art gone, 
Awaits thy consort and unfriended son. 
Relent in pity to thy father’s years— 
Be merciful and spare thy mother’s tears ; 
_ Who waits to greet her child with anxious eyes, 
And listen to his voice before she dies. 
But most of alt, this infant bay to save, 
Blot eut thy fatal longing for the grave, 
Whom ruin waits upon the world’s wide stage, 
Beneath some mean betrayer of his age; ._ 
These-are the blessings, noble chieftain, left 
To him, tome, of thy protection ’reft. 
| ; Where shall I turn? where seek a friend’s redress? 
Where fly from foes, and shield my feebleness? 
I have no country new—my mother bled 
Beneath thy sword—my sire is with the dead— 
i Thou only dost remain—And oh! I see 
Friends, parents, riches, country—all in thee. _ 
Live—I command thee—live—and bring to mind 
All that for thee a loving wife resign’d ; 
All, that for thee I have endur’d, recall, © 
‘ And only live—and thou repay’st me all, 


AJAX. 
| Time steals unheard away, and brings tolight 
Fhings dark, and hides whate’er was known in night. 
All things may be—a future day shall break 
Our sacred oatit;’and make the strongest weak. 
I, who ‘but late had‘steel’d my heart; am bent 
E’en by this woman’s voice, and noW relent 
In.pity to my child, ‘and gentle bride,” 
Heré left to insult, and my rival’s pride. 
But now I hasten to the’steepy shore, 
To cleanse these tell-tale hands, and then implore 
The power that stirs me thus ’gainst hunian kind, 
To calm with reason my disorder’d mind ; 
And in some spot from public haunt remote 
Bury this sword, where never eye shall note, 
Deep in the ground; and may the powers of night 
Keep it for ever hid from mortal sight; 
" And be that day accursed'in my life 
When this dire token of étérnal strife 
‘Came, from the liad of him I*hated'most, 
And brought dishoridir’ form our Grecian’ host. 








Well 
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Well had I never worn it—for the wise 

Suspect a bane in gifts from enemies: 

Rest, rest-my heart—submit, thou princely soul, 
To heav’n’s high will; and mightier man’s controul ; 
Bow to the chiefs who hold superior sway, 
Attend their sovereign mandates, and obey; 

As things, that shew the most unbending, force 
Their stubborn wilis, and yield to nature’s course. 
For see how churlish winter quitshis reign | 
When summer comes, and clothes the fruitful plain; 
And the black circle of the sullen night 

Flies the grey freshness of Aurora’s light; 

How the loud storm that lately swell’d the deep, 
Quell’d by a softer breath, is hush’d to sleep; 
And all-subduing slumber flies at last, 

Bursting the chains that held our senses fast; 

Man, only man, yet stubborn and untaught, 

Breaks nature’s laws, and sets her power at naught. 
In youth (e’er yet my wayward fits began, 

Ere yet by. heav’n deserted and by man,) 

ff any friend had play’d the torturer’s part, 

I rag’d, but soon restor’d him to my heart, 

Yet so restor’d him, that.his changing will 

Should lose the opportunity of ill; 

For even in strictest friendship. we shall find 

A faithless haven from a world unkind. 

But wherefore talk I thus? within thy tent 

Haste, my Tecmessa—pray that heav’n rélents 

Its aid for blessings on my head implore, 

To clear my mind, and waardering sense restore— 
And you, the comrades of my dangers, tend 

This gentle lady, mindful ef your friend; 

And tell my brother, since I haste alone 

In quest Of calmness to a place unknown, 

To love whom bést I lov’d, a brother’s part, 

And wear my image ever in his heart. 


h 


. And so farewel—my woes will shortly cease, 


And ye shall hear that all with me is peace. 


NARVA. 
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' ACCOUNTS OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, RARE AND 
CURIOUS BOOKS. 


ENCYCLOPEDICAL SURVEY, &c.—(continued.) 


On the Delights of Knowledge, 
Every thing is deemed excellent, either upon its own account, or for 
the sake of something else. Knowledge unites these two, for in itself 
it affords us pleasure, and is sought on account of its utility, 


On the Utility of Knowledge. 

Happiness consists in the acquisition of real advantages, and the re- 
moval of all evil. It has reference to both worlds; and the whole 
divides into 4 s¢ctions, . 

sg Section i. 
Of the Spiritual Advantages of Knowledge, 

These advantages are either manifest or secret: The first is men- 
tioned by the Prophet when he says, Learn knowledge, for whoever 
learneth her, feareth God. ’ ; 

And the second when he says, And whoever is instructed in her 
giveth alms, ke. Sn 
~~ Ofits earthly Advantages, 

These are either real or conventional, 

The first may be divided into | 

1. Tranquillity. 2. Active power. 

1. Restlesgness arises from 

a. Actual mental suffering, - 

6. Mere negation of pleasure. ” 

Each of these conditions may be external or internal. 

When the Prophet says, knowledge is a friend in the desert, he 
means the first, and gives this. as the means of raising us above fear and 
anxiety. When the divine teacher calls wisdom a companion in tra- 
vels, he means the outward jayless condition, for the traveller with this 
assistance maintains an.evenness of mind, dissipates his melancholy, 
and patiently supports his absence from friends and country. 

The Prophet further says, she is a companion in solitude, alluding 
to the internal uneasy condition of mind; for knowledge by her inven- 
tions preserves the intellects of the recluse unimpaired, and supplies 
in some degree the want of cultivated society. 

He adds, she is a guide through joy and grief, through the past and 
the future, because knowledge sharpens the judgment, and guides the 
possessor of it rightly in prosperity and adversity. Ignorance makes 
the soul joyless, and the heart pines away for want of necessary light. 
Knowledge extinguishes these sensations, and restores tranquillity, the 
first of earthly blessings. ; ; 

Aclive 
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Active power. 
__ 1. Power to annihilate evil and avert injury, alluded to by the Pro- 
phet when he calls it armour against the enemy. 

2. Power of acquiring and doing good. She is an ornament for a 
fet. because a cultivated mind, through its knowledge, attracts 
riends, 

_ Of the advantages of respect and merit acquired through knowledge. 

1. Merit in the eyes of God. : 

._ 2. Respect from the higher classes of beings. 
__ 8. Respect from the lower. : 

The Prophet says, Through knowledge the Almighty exalts men; 
that is, he magnifies their power and consequence, and makes them 
sovereigns in the empire of truth and goodness. ‘Vhey obtain power 
thereby to do good and promote truth, either by public consequence 
as judges and. governors, or by inward dignity as preachers and 
imams, whose works are imitated, whose actions are set up for models. 
The Prophet’s wordsallude to the higher class of created nih, when 
he says, angels long for their friendship, and overshadow them with 
their wings; that is, ange TNT take up their abode in those 
hearts that have conquered their predominant passions ; they long for 
the love of those who have made themselves perfect masters of their 
own hearts, and bless them and overshadow them. The conclusion 
refers to the dependence of the animal creation on man. 


Of the spiritual Evils prevented by Knowledge. 

’ These are, 1. Commissions of sin. 2. Omissions of duty. 

~ To the first alludes the saying, The study of wisdom is a substitute 
for fasting, because abstinence is the ordinary method of taming wicked 
lusts. . 

' Omissions proceed from indolence or a bad ‘disposition; therefore, 
says the ambassador of God, the extension of wisdom is the substitute 
of prayer, because prayer is the mode of correcting and stimulating the 
soul, ; ” 

Of earthly Evils prevented by Knowledge. 

These are twofold. 1. The removal of hatred; therefore, says the 
Prophet, she makes all the world friends, because virtue and goodwill 
are the result of real knowledge. 

2. The removal of such evils as arise from confounding vice and 
virtue. 

Glory to the first possessor of knowledge, the ambassador of God. 

Haji Khalfa next considers the origin of the sciences, which he dis- 
covers in the very nature of man, as made by a beneficent Creator, a 
rational and immortal being. As man was designed for society, lan- 
guage was indispensable tohim, that he might express his own feelings 
and know the feelings of others; therefore divine. inspiration led him 
to discover the use of the organs of speech; and men of warmer feel- 
ings and higher genius struck out, and in time completed, the art of 
gonveying their meaning to the absent. ‘ ae 
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Of the division of mankind, according to their religious systems. 
—1. The Sceptics. 2. The Materialists. 3. The Philosophers, 
who consider wisdom as the centre of all perfection, and place happi- 
ness and virtue in knowledge. 4. The Sabzans, who differ from the 
Philosophers chiefly by allowing natural national laws: some of them 
believe in the earliest revelations, but pay no respect to the later; thus 
they acknowledge the two Hermeses, i. ¢. Seth and Enoch, as Pro- 
phets. 5. Thosethat acknowledge all revelations but the Mohamme- 
dan. 6. The Moslems, who are split into 73 sects, of which 
there are 8 principal mes. 1. Motasalites. 2. Shiites. 3. Khawa- 
rejites; 4. Rajebites. 5. Najerites, 6. Jaberites. 7. Moshbe- 
hites. 8. Najites, and the Sunna, or the true church. 

Of the divisions of mankind, according to their studies. These he 
divides into the, 1. Hindoos. 2. Persians. 3. Chaldzans. 4. Greeks. 
5. Romans. 6. Egyptians. 7. Atabs, to each of whom he devotes 
a small section. Of the Hindoos he observes, that the Almighty has 
branded them with a black complexion, on account of their bad qua- 
Jities. Of the Persians, that their system of the motion of the stars, 
called the great Persian epoch of twelve thousand, is the most correct. 
Ibnal-Mokna says, the Persian dialects were the Pehlewi, so called 
from the district of Felilet, which comprehended the five states of Isfa- 
han, Rei, Hamadan, Nehawend, and Azerbijin; the Deri, or court dia- 
Tect spoken at Medain, the capital of the Sassanides, and in the eastern’ 
part of Khorasan; the Farsi, or language of Persia; the Chusi, or the 
private language of the nobility ; and the Suriari, or Assyrian. Of 
the Romans, that they wrote from left to right, in order to lessen the 
motion of the spleen or heart. Of the Arabians, that their language 
is the most cultivated and polished of all, as far as his knowledge ex- 
tends; and that the sciences, of which they may be proud, are gram-- 
mar, poetry, eloquence, and biography. ‘This observation applies to 
their age of ignorance, as they call the period previous to Mohammed. 
In the beginning of Islam, says he, the Arabs only cultivated the 
kuowledge of their own language, law, and medicine. ‘The other 
sciences were neglected, lest attention should have been drawn aside 
from religion before it was firmly established. It is rélated that the 
Moslems burnt all the books that they found in the conquered coun- 
tries, and that they were forbidden to read the Pentateuch and gospel. 
In the life time of the Prophet and his disciples, it would have been 
superfluous to have committed the Koran to writing; and it is even 
recorded, that Sawal-hasri in vain asked permission of the Prophet to 
write down his revelations. It is said that Ibni Abbas forbade writ- 
ing, and was.accustomed to say, ‘all that preceded you,-and knew the 
art of wriling, lived in error.’’ A-man once said to him, * Sir, b 
have written a book, which I will dedicate to you. Ibni Abbas took 
the book and threw it inte the water; and being asked why he had 
done so, replied, ‘* Writers trust to writing, and cease to preserve 
things in memory.” These men maintained, not without reason, that 
writing sometimes magnifies, sometimes diminishes, and may al- 
ways be altered, Such alteration is impossible in-oral-tradition, ‘be~ 

cause 
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cause it relies upon the memory and speaks from knowledge, while the 
book-learned speaks from obscurity and only ‘from what he has read, 
It is not ascertained who was the first Mussulman that wrote a book ; 
but some say the Imam Abdulmelik Ben Abdulasis Ben Jarihal Kasri, 
who died in the year 156 of the Hegira; but his work, and all those 
written for a long time after, were merely explanatory of the Koran; 
the other sciences remained neglected during the whole period of the 
Ommiades, but with the house of Abbas they ‘too mounted the 
throne. , 

There are several sorts of scientific books according to the several 
designs of authors; but considered with respect to their contents, 
there are no more than two classes: the first, which is Aisforical or 
political, and the second, which is properly science. Scientific works 
are divided into seven classes, for the author either discerns something 
new (original works) or finishes what was left imperfect /continua- 
tions) or explains dark passages (commentaries) or shortens lon 
works /abridgments) or collects scattered information (collections) or 
methodizes what is confused /arrangement) or finally rectifies errors 
[improved editions). There are five methods of teaching, dsdspecsc, 
evrSecrs, avdrvors, dgioues, amodeéic, but the latter can only be strictly 
used in the mathematics. An author ought to write so clearly as never 
to require a commentator; yet there are three things which render a 
commentary indispensable. 1. The ‘mysterious excellence of the 
Writer, whose expressions are only perfectly understdod by a similar 
genius. This is the origin of all theological commentaries. 2. The 
omission of the premises, 3. Allegory, and the use ef peculiar words 
and phrases. 

The sciences cultivated in Islamiah are of two kinds. 1. The na- 
tural or philosophical sciences, and 2. The traditional’ or positive, 
which originate from revelation. are 

The student maust first learn the commands of God, and the duties 
that are deduced from them. These are contained in the Koran and 
the Sunnah. He must examine whether they require any verbal ex- 
planation, i.e. he must study criticism. He must be able to assign 
traditions to their real reporters, and to judge of their authenticity 
(knowledge of traditions). He must reduce the religious precepts 
from their source (dogmatic) and apply them to civil society /law/. 
A knowledge of etymology and grammar is necessary for a thorough 
understanding of the Koran, Some of the earliest divisions of these 
sciences’ aré prohibited; it is no longer lawful, for instance, to study 
the Penteteuch or gospels. Thése sciences have in Islamiah reached 
the highest attainable perfection. 

~ * (To be continued.) — 





L’AMADiGI PI BERNARDO TASSO. 
(Concluded from Vol.1: p. 387.) 
11. Mirinda is conductéd-by Lucina, the Lady of the Lake, whom 


she has rescued, to her palace, where, while she is unarm.ing and at- 
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tiring herself in the dress-of -her sex, Ardelio also arrives, the lady 
having sent for him. Lucina shows her the pictures of many beau- 
tiful women, made by her mother’s art, and. being the portraits. of 
those who are as yet unborn, By this clumsy contrivance, after 
Ariosto, Bernardo compliments some of his noble and royal cantem- 
poraries; the two last who figure in this last exhibition are Mary of 
England, who has restored her people to the true faith, from which 
they had been led astray, now the worthy. wife of Philip of Spain; 
and her sister Elizabeth, who is worthy to be regarded by such a king 
as his own child, and to whom heaven has indulged all that it ever 
vouchisafes to the most beloved soul. The lady then tells Mirinda 
that she knows -her anxious wish to discover her parents and will gra- 
tify it. You are, said she, the daughter of king Perion, who, seeking 
adventures, came tothe court of Hungary, at such time as the king was 
absent; the queen fell in love with him, and he left her pregnant. 
One damsel only knew the secret, and was present at her delivery ; 
and while they were deliberating how tosend away the infant, an eagle 
pounced down and carried it away. A noble enchantress, whodwells, 
near Buda, upon the Drave, had sent him; she it was who brought 
Mirinda up, and after her mother’s death Lucina assures her she will 
succeed to the throne. The youth whom she has seen in dreams is 
Alidoro, and he also is enamoured of her; she will soon meet him, 
but great dangers are they both doomed to undergo and to overcome, 
and many times is the clear water to be dyed with her blood. She 
then gives her a damsel, by name Alfesibia, to accompany her, who, 
will lieal her wounds and assist her with good counsel ; and with her 
and Ardelio Mirinda departs. 
Alidoro travels on, still looking every where for Mirinda; he comes 

to a goodly meadow, planted round with rosiers, and then he sees an, 
ivory horn hanging from a pillar by a chain of gold. Upon the pillar 
is written, ‘*here may a servant of love display his valour,”” He 
winds the horn; immediately two damsels come down the hill and, 
two squires carrying two lances. They tell him, that at the end of that, 
meadow is a narrow pass between two rivers, through which is. the 
straight road to England, and there two excellent knights have erected. 
a temple to Disdain, and will suffer none to pass unless he confess that 
Love is ungrateful and a tyrant, and women without faith or affection,, 
otherwise he must do battle with one of them, and if he be vanquished 
leave his arms and horse. This custom they have continued so long 
and so successfully, that the temple is full of their trophies. Alidorg, 
willingly undertakes this adventure, for the honour of womankind,. _ 
Floridante mé¢ets an old man, late in the evening, and enquires of, 
him the way to the perilous forest. . The old man tells him it ismad- 
ness to wish to know, for if he had 8000 knights in his company they 
would lose their lives in the adventure, and their souls for the despe- 
rate folly of attempting it. While they are talking they discover 
a knight leaning against a tree to avoid the cold moonlight; he has 
lost his armour at the three bridges where Alidoro lost his shield. 
Floridante, as soon as it is day-light, goes ta try his fortune, there. 
‘ He 
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He wins the first, pass, and is crowned with a golden garland; he wins 
the second also, and receives the magic mirror, in which he instantly 
looks for his lady, whom he sees working the story of Jupiter and 
Europa in silk and gold. The third statue sounds the horn, and the 
giant appears upon thethird bridge. Floridante kills him: Then the 
statue salutes him with music as sweet as a Syren’s song, and a shower 
of roses descends, He now sees a tablet of white marble on the 
bridge, whereon is written—that he who atchieves that adventure 
shall kill the tyrant, and deliver all that country from the oppression 
in which he has held it siuce.he wonthe Caledonian forest... That this 
would beso was not to be doubted, for Argea made the enchantment, 
and she knew, ; ec 

_ 12. Amadis requests leave of his father to depart, and goes to Ca- 
lais. Almost the whole of this book is filled with a lecture on the 
art of war, delivered by king Perion, Part of his advice is, that in 
pitching a camp he should dispose of the different nations separately, 
and not quarter.a Spaniard with a Frenchman, nor a Scot.with a Dane 
or an Englishman, ne ail ai 

13. Amadis delivers Urganda’s friend from the.castle of Bradoyd, 
and knights a child who’ beheld.the exploit. Alidoro conqueis the 
two knights. Mirinda comes to the banks of a river which are planted 
with myrtle; she sees a fair knight, royally attired, lying in a boat 
under a bower of roses;. twodamsels in white garments were rowing. 
He was stretched upon a couch, and his countenance was as one who 
suffered. Mirinda asked of the damsels.who he was, and whither he 
Was going. 7 | ae . 

14. Floridante now proceeds to 1eceive the last guerdon of his 
Victory, and asks of the statue who is the lady.of whom he is enamour- 
ed. She is daughter of Argea, the fairy queen, who dwells sometimes 
in the Happy Islands, sometimes in a wild mountain nigh at hand. 
The statue then gives him instructions how to find the. perilous forest, 
and then disappears, the rivers and bridges disappear also,-, and no- 
thing remains but the spoils of those who have failed in the adventure. 
From these he. picks up Alidoro’s shield of the picture, thinking it-tee 
beautiful to be left there.. He, now looks about .for some habitation 
where he may. have his wounds drest, for. they, says the poet, were no 
joke. Towards.evening he espies a tent, spread by four dwarfs and a 
damsel, who comes. and. invites him in, telling him that Argea, the 
royal fairy, has sent her, Here he is cured: he gives the damsel the 
crown of gold which he had won; bids her tell Argea, that wherever 
he may be, he is at.her service, and departs. Presently he meets a 
knight in black armour; it_is Alidoro, who sees his shield, and for- 
getting how he had lost it, attacks the possessor. But Alidero is over- 
come, and falls senseless at the feet of Floridante, whuse squire Salibero 
binds up his ,wounds, and then leaving him to the care of his own 
dwarf, they proceed in quest of the perilous forest, 

, Amadis comes to Dardan’s castle; the story proceeds as in the ori- 
ginal romance, till the combat: is begun in the presence of- king 
Lisuarte. ; 
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15. The knight whom Mirinda has met in the boat, is son and heir 
of the king of Norbellanda. ‘He has been two years desperately in 
love with a lady whoslights him, and is now going im pursuance of a 
vow to seek relief at a famous temple of love near at hand. No one 
ean enter this temple if he have committed any error in love, till he 
has atoned for it ina place called Love’s Purgatory, where, though 
there is no purifying fire, there is no joy or comfort, and certain mi- 
nisters of the god there purge them of their offences. When this is 
performed, a dame more lean than Famine herself, leads the votary to 
the vestibule of the temple, which is full of urns. ‘Fwo beautiful 
youths, who are the priests, then plunge him thrice im a bath, after 
which they lead him before an idol of Cupid, formed of Parian marble; 
a damsel, clad in white, and of heavenly beauty, brings him a trans- 
parent urn, its size is in proportion to the measure of the penitent’s of- 
fences, and he must fil it with tears before’ his pain can’ abate or he cam 
teceivé any aid from the god, but as soon as the urn is full he is free 
from pain. Sometimes Love tempers an over ardent passion by touch- 
ing the sufferer with one of his leaden darts, and sometimes sends his 
fire to kindle, the heart of an ingrate. Ardelio hearing this, deter- 
mines to go thither for relief, and leaves Mirinda. She proceeds with 
her damsel, and finds Alidoro still senseless after his combat with Flo- 
ridante, his head lying on the lap of his dwarf; she draws nigh, and’ 
recognizes the intage of her dream. As soon as she hears how he had 
been brought into this state, leaving Alfesibea to took to his wounds, 
she spurs on to overtake his conqueror and revenge him. She finds 
him and his squire Salibero'sleeping, and the shield hanging by them, 
on which to her wonder she recognizes her own picture. _ She takes it 
and awakens Floridante, and defies him, but seeing that he is wounded, 
offers to meet him a month hence and do battle, saying that she has a 
better right to the shield than he. A long battle ensues, in which 
Mirinda is evidently inferior, but a damsel comes up and stays Flori- 
dante’s hand, who knows her to be the same that had formerly been 
sent him by his tady. She persuades Mirinda'to'raise her beaver, and’ 
then Floridante seeing that the‘picture on the shield is her's, acknow- 
ledges: her right. They make themselves known to: each other, and 
find that they are cousins, and Floridante tells her that the child of the 
sea is her brother. She then leaves him, andthe damsel, whose name 
is Olinzia, tells him that his mistress Filidora has sent him by a dwarf 
a suit of armour of adamantine’strength, and a surcoat, her own work, 
representing the story of Jupiter and Europa. . 

16. While Alfesibea is administering help to Alidoro, a troop of 
dames and damse!s comeup, and carry him toa place where he may be 
healed; they then send out in search of Mirinda. 

During the battle between’ Amadis and Dardan a black car cothes 
up, drawn by black horses, all the attendants being in black alse; a 
lady is lying im it, pale and émaciated, and shedding floods of tears. 
When the battle is over, and Dardan has killed himself (as in the ro- 
mance) it’'appears that this is the daughier of the king of Poland; wlio 
sixteen years ago left her to.succeed him. Her guardian Was ambi- 
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tious that she should marry his son, and had contrived treacherously to 
introduce him into her bed, but she alarmed the court, and for this 
treason put him and all his suit to death, except one sister. This sister 
being an enchantress avenged them, for she laid a spell upon her that ~ 
she should never cease weeping day nor night till the best knight in the 
world should wipe her tears with the veil of the loveliest damsel. 
This hour they trust is now come, for they. have lately met Urganda, 
who has told them so, and giving them in the golden caskets the por- 
traits of those who are to disenchant her, they prove to be the por 
traits of Amadis and Oriana, and the tears of the queen are dried. 

Mirinda, endeavouring to return to the place where she had left Ali- 
doro and Alfesibea loses herself. She hears a voice, and presently the 
sound as of a huntsman’s horn. 

17. Mirinda knows not that she is in the wood of wonders. She 
comes to a column upon which there is an inscription, which tells her 
that they who lie down to sleep beside it shall see the person whom 
they love best. Her dreams are of course of Alidoro, whom she hears 
accusing her of cruelty, in having so soon left him. In the morning 
she sees a golden chariot, drawn by four horses over the plain, cover- 
ed with silk and gold, but without a driver. She rides towards it, 
and her horse, when he comes within two paces of it, can go no farther, 
but a white hand is put forth from the car, which beckons her. Again, 
she follows, and again the horse is checked by the spell; she dismounts 
to follow it on foot, her horse runs away, and she herself finds the 
same effect of enchantment. Still the hand beckons her, and she throws 
away helmet and shield to follow it with less fatigue, being determined 
to see the end of the adventure. 

Alidoro, who is now recovered, departs with Alfesibea in quest of 
Mirinda; they meet with a beautiful lady, with six knights for her 
guard, He thinking of other things did not heed them, and they in-. 
sist upon his jousting with them; he overthrows them all; one of them. 
demands the sword combat, and Alidoro in wrath at last is about to.cut 
off his head, when the lady intercedes. She takes the conqueror hone 
to be her guest, and falls passionately in lové with him. 

While Olinzia is talking with Floridanie, the dwarf comes up, 
without the armour or the surcoat. A knight, he says, has with the, 
utmost courtesy taken them from him, though with no other intent. 
than that he for whoni they are designed may come and do battle with. 
him. Floridante immediately rides to the place where he is to be. 
found, and after a few preliminaries; equally courtéous on either side, 
they begin their combat. — . ’ 

18. Amadis has his ‘interview with Oriana at the window. . a 

Ardelig and the prince of Norbellanda arrive at the temple of love, 
and pass through the ceremonies, which, unskilfally enough, have © 
been described before they get there. © The god touclies them with his 
Jeaden arrow, and their hearts are instantly at rest. se 

Mirinda follows the car till it enters a rock. Two tygers attack her’ 
at the entrance, whom she kills. A voice threatens her for this, and 


she is covered with a cloud; on its dispersing she beholds that he who 
menaces 
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menaces her is an old man, with a long beard and angry countenance, 
standing on the top of a sumptuous palace; she beholds Alidoro 
within, disporting among knights and ladies, but when she would have 
entered to him, a fire rises and fills up the golden‘gate, but she passes 
through it; the company at her approach fly into a grove; she pur- 
sues, and takes off'all her armour, because she cannot overtake them. 
While she is thus following the phantom of Alidoro, he is with 
Lucilla. She is the sister of that knight who has been the successful 
Jover of the princess of Seville, and is condemned to death with her; 
her present journey was to the court of king Lisuarte, to seek for one 
who would undertake the combat on his behalf. Alidoro promises - 
this; before he knows it was necessary to cross the sea; he passes, 
however, five days first in seeking for Mirinda; then dismissing his 
friend Alfesibea upon that search, he embarks with Lucilla, who be- 
comes hourly more and more enamouréd of him. rea 
19. They are overtaken by a tremendous storm. Floridante and 
his unknown antagonist fight so desperately, that though he is some- 
thing less hurt than the other, it is plain both must die shguld the bat. 
tle"be ‘continued. A damsel arrives at Lisuarte’s court, and_ tells 
Amidis how his brother has conquered the giant of the rock of Gal- 
tares, on which occasion he felates to the queen ‘how Galaor had, when 
an infant, been lost. Amadis leaves court to seek him; he kills Dar- 
dan’s cousin, and meets with Ardian the dwarf. 
20. The whole enchantment vanishes from Mirinda’s eyes; she 
then looks for her arms, which she had thrown away, and finds eyery 
thing except the shield with her own picture. A lion meets her, but 
instead of attacking her, leads her to’a tent, where Lucina, the lady of 
the lake, awaits her. She tells her that what she has seen is nothing 
strange, for all travellers are deluded with such deceptions in the wood 
of wonders’ that Alidoro is finally to be her husband, and it is vain 
and impious‘to hope’ thiis can be before the time appointed; and that 
she must ‘go ‘to the sea-coast of Ireland, where she will find a bark. 
ready, with fit armour and all things needful. ! 
Alidoro and Lucilla‘megntime reach an island at the mouth of the, 
Loire. He and the lady land ; they meet two damsels in a gilded boat 
upon a little river, and Jearn from them that there is a great adventure, 
to be atchieved here. Four years ago a youthful Jord of Spain ran, 
away with a princess of Lamagna, and brought her to this isiand,. 
where they lived happily, till"the emperor entréated the fairy Dragon- 
tina to punish them. Accordingly she made here three enchanted gar-. 
dens, and inclosed’the husband ‘in a‘ crystal tomb alive, giving the. 
princess a golden key, with which she.has ever since been trying to’ 
open it in vain, nor will it be opéned till a knight arrives, who by his 
valotr shall win his way there, and ‘shall bring with him a lady of. 
surprising beauty. ‘They proceed to try the adventure, and approach 
the gateway, over which two little loves stand, ‘each holding a trum- 
pet, which they sound. Immediately a beast rushes out and the golden 
gate closes, This beast is truly a terrible one; he breathes fire, he has 
two horns so sharp and strong that they could pierce through steel as, 
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easily as wax; at each ear he has two balls of iron (such as wereswung 
from maces) hanging by chains of-iron, which he can manage with 
his ears to his wish, and at the end of a long tail he has a sword. 
His back is covered with scales, like natural armour. Alidoro, how- 
ever, cuts off horns, ear-balls, and the sword at his tail, and the muti- 
lated monster then runs away. The loves again sound their trumpets, 
anda damsel, clad in green, and as beautiful as the spring, opens the 
garden gate, and admits them. 

21. A huge dragon interrupts the battle between Floridante and his 
unknown antagonist. _ It is the serpent ship of Urganda borrowed from 
Esplandian, and here made to travel by land. The door in the side 
opens, and a dame sent by Urganda comes out on horseback, puts an 
end to their strife, and introduces Floridante to his cousin Galaor, .of 
whose prowess he has had such good proof. They are healed in the 
chambers of the serpent by a damsel of the fairy queen Argea; take 
Jeave of each other, and go their way. 

The first adventure of Amadis with Arcalaus, the enchanter, 

22. Alidoro and Lucilla drink in these gardens of a fountain, which 
makes him as passionately enamoured as her, and puts every thing 
else out of mind, 

Floridante meets Felidora’s dwarf, who desires him to be at a great 
tourney in Cornwall, at which Argea and her daughter will be pre- 
sent, and they send him a device for his crest, of honour trampling 
upon death, 

The adventure of Amadis with the chariot and marble monument of 
Briolenia’s father, and afterwards in her castle, where he undertakes 
to be her champion against Abisers. 

23. As soon as Mirinda arrives upon the sea-coast, she finds a little, 
boat, which a bird larger, whiter,-and more musical than the swan, 
draws by a chain of gold. Alfesibea is inthe boat; Mirinda embarks 
with her, and becomes jealous when she hears of Lucilla’s beauty. 

Galaor meets a knight sitting pensively beside.a fountain, who tells 
him that ina wood near at hand. is a red sword, with a handle of pearls 
and diamonds, hanging to a. marble pillar, and an inscription by it,, 
saying, that whoever can carry it round the wood, shall, if its colour 
does not change, atchieve the rarest of all adventures. He and many 
knights had tried, but could not draw the sword. Morgante le Fay 
had made it, knowing by her art that. from one of her daughters, and 
from a prince, a son should be born,.who by his wisdom and valour 
should make himself dreaded by all the world; but ‘as she could not 
discover who this prince was,. she had enchanted this sword, which 
none but a prince could draw. | Galaor draws it easily, and begins his 
journey round the wood. He finds a golden horn hanging to a pillar,- 
and he sounds it. Presently a damsel comes up, and asks him why 
he has done this. Gentle damsel, he replied, I supposed it was hung 
there to be sounded, and wished to see what adventure would follow. 
She leads him to a palace, where he is disarmed and entertained at. 
supper by a lovely lady: this lady tells him her name is Morganetta, 
and that she is one of the two daughters of Mergantele Fay. The 

damsel, 
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damsel, she says, will tell him the ‘rest, and then she leaves him, 
This damsel then bids him arm himself, ‘but when he has done this, 
instead of leading him to any danger, she opens the door of another 
chamber, and locks him jn; here he ‘sees an earthly goddess in bed, 
and finds her nothing coy: in the morning he is led out by an unseen 
hand, when he finds his horse and squire, and looking at the red sword 
perceives that itis grown black. An old man meets him, and telling 
him he has by his own fault, failed jn the adventure, takes the sword: 
and disappears with it, Poor Galaor rides after him, butin vain; he 
passes the next night under the trees very differently from the former ; 
he comes again tothe golden horn, and goes joyfully to sound jt again, 
but it is red hot, and he comes again to the sword, which is ‘in its 
foriner place, and restored to its former colour, but he cannot again 
draw it. 

Fioridante and Olinzia meet another of Filidora’s damsels near the 
place of the tournament. Presently they saw a palace, not indeed 
rising like Pandemonium, but erected in the twinkling of an eye, and 
lighted by colossal statues, holding torches in their hands. A joyful 
company advance towards it from the forest; two hundred damsels, two 
and two, precede a Jitter, which is suspended by chains of gold from 
the necks of four gigantic birds, whose colours are vermillion and gold, 
and in this litter is Filidora, 

24. The prize at the tournament is the shield which Phidias made 
for the statue of Pallas in Athens. A magician stole it aud sold it te’ 
the king of Egypt, whose son brought it'to England, where, for the 
love of the princess of :Lamagna, he was slain in single combat by the 
king of Cornwal, The tournament begins, and Floridante enters and’ 
does wonders. ; 

The battle between Amadis and Galaor. pe 

25. The two brothers and Balays of Carsante find the dead knight 
at the Cross Roads. Amadis follows the damsel who is stolen from 
him when he sleeps, and comes to a castle in her pursuit. 

Alidoro and Lucilla, overcome by the enchanted fountain of which 
they have drank, pass the night together in a bed prepared for them ;’ 
but the moment they leave the garden every thing which has past is 
utterly forgotten. - This is imitated from the adventure of Amadis of 
Greece and Zahare. (Amadis de Grecia, p. 2. c. 116.) They then 
come to the crystal tomb; which Lucilla, taking the golden key from 
the princess. opens, and ends the enchantment. Dragontina, instead’ 
of being offended that her spel is broken, receives the successful ad- 
venturers with great courtesy, and releases all her prisoners whom she 
had kept, not in dungeon, but ina delightful garden. Among them 
was Arcanoro, king of Frisa, who is now doomed to wear the heavier - 

chain of love. ' 
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.. MEMOIRS OF“DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. - 


Notice of the Life and Writings of Jeremy James. Oberlin, professor 
and librarian of the Academy of Strasburg, Gc. abridged from the 
Memoir of Theoph. Frederic Winckler. 


Jeremy James Oseritn, born at Strasburg, Aug. 7th, 1735, was 
the son of John-George Oberlin, a master in the gymnasium or pub- 
lic school of that city. After a preliminary education in that semi- 
nary, he was entered in 1750 among the students of the university. 
Before engaging in the a¢ademical course, he passed eight months at 
Montbelliard, for the purpose of acquiring a familiar acquaintance 
with the French language, then little used at Strasburg. On his re- 
turn he applied with great assiduity to all the studies, philological and 
scientific, which were pursued in the university, but his particular at- 
tention was directed to the lectures of the celebrated Schoepflin, who 
was so well pleased with his ardour for instruction, that he permitted 
him the use of his excellent library, and his cabinet of monuments of 
antiquity of all ages. Thus he imbibed that taste for archeology which 
became the ruling passion of his life. In 1757, in conformity with 
the academical laws, he publicly sustained a disputation on a subject 
connected with his favourite study—the ancient rites in the burial of 
the dead; and on the following year he obtained the degree of master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy. 

During three ‘subsequent years he attended upon the professors of 
theology; but.he pursued this study rather philologically than dog- 
matically. When Kennicott was procuring the variations of the He- 
brew text of the Old Testament from all Eufope; Oberlin undertook 
the collation of the four MSS. in the library of the university of Stras- 
burg, of which he afterwards, in his ** Miscella Argentinensia,”’ pub- 
lished a description with specimens. He finished his theological 
course, apparently: without any purpose of assuming tlie clerical pro- 
fession, and thenceforth entirely devoted himself to philological and 
antiquarian studies: In 1755 he was made adjunct to his father at 
the school; and 15 ‘years afterwards he succeeded him in his post ; 
but the employment of teaching children the Latin grammar and the 
elements of arithmetic and geography could not but be irksome to 
him. He afterwards was promoted to the regency of a higher class in 
the same.seminary;* but’a professorship’im the university was the ap- 
propriate object of his ambition., For this he was obliged to wait a 
considerable timie; but meanwhile his reputation forerudition was ex- 
tending, and professer Scheeptlin gave him a substantial proof of his 
esteem by employing him in the description of his cabinet, and putting 
into his hands the materials for the 4th volume of his ‘* Alsatia illus- 
trata.” He also obtained for him as private pupils several ‘of the 
young men of fortune who were attracted to the university of Stras- 
burg by his own reputation, and lad brought recommendations to him. 
To these pupils Oberlin not only explained the principal Latin clas- 

sics, 
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sics, but gave instruetions in various points of knawledge:not usually 
entering into an university course. _ a 

In 1763 he was appointed keeper of the library of the university, a 
post highly agreeable to. him on account of the advantages it afforded 
him in his literary pursuits,: although it augmented his labours: In 
the same year permission. was granted him of opening a public course 
of lectures on Latin style, a subject for which he was perféctly quali- 
fied, from his habits of speaking and writing Latin with purity and 
facility. It was not till 1770.that he was annexed to the professorial 
body in the university, in which year he was nominated adjunct to 
M. Loranz in thechair of Latin eloquence. In that station he not only 
continued the lecture above-mentioned, but opened courses.on anti- 
quities, ancient geography, diplomatics, kc. which were attended by 
considerable audiences. He then began to compose for the use of the 
students, manuals or elementary introductions in a tabular form, exhi- 
biting at one glance every thing belonging to the same topic, in the 
order in which they occurred in his lectures. These were found so 
useful and complete, that they were adopted by professors of the same 
sciences in other universities. For a considerable ‘time he only dic- 
tated them to his classes, or gave them to be copied; and when they 
were at length printed, he did not cease to improve them in subsequent 
editions. Of these works were his ‘* Rituum Romanorum Tabulz;’’ 
*¢ Orbis antiqui, monumentis suis illustrati, prima linew;” ** Artis 
Diplomatice prime linee;’’ &. ‘* Literarum omnis zyvi fata;’’ all of 
them correct and valuable performances. 

In his professorial capacity he composed several academical theses, 
which were publicly sustained by his pupils when candidates for de- 
grees. Among these were four curious dissertations, containing an 
historical view of the attempts made in all ages td unite seas and rivers 
by means of canals, These were published collectively in 1775, un- 
der the title of **Jungendorum marium fluminumque omnis evi mo- 
limina.” Another of his printed dissertations was upon the subject of 
the extreme barbarism of the Latin language in the middle ages.. A 
collection of his dissertations had before appeared in 1770, under the 
title of ** Miscella literaria maximam partem Argentoratensia,” 4to. 
in which the principal piece was a treatise on the value ef money 
among the ancient Romans, in which he entered into a rigorous ex- 
amination of Eisenschmid’s calculations of the cqins, weights, | and 
measures of antiquity. 5 

The laborious life of this learned man was little varied by excur- 
sions of pleasure, and even in those he was attengive to objécts of liter 
rary curiosity. Passing one of his vacations at, his brother’s house in 
the mountains of Lorrain, he amused himself with studying the patois 
of the natives. He afterwards published his observations on this sub- 
ject in an ‘‘ Essai sur le Patois Lorrain des environs du Comté du 
Ban de la Roche,’ 12mo. 1775, in which he showed its derivation 
from the language of the ancient Romans, and its relation to the other 
patois and to tlie old’French. His circumstances not permitting him 
to travel far at his own charge, it was with great satisfaction that he 

received 
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received a proposal from the magistracy of Strasburg to make a tour at 
its expence through the south of France. That tract of country, so rich 
in the monuments of ancient art and grandeur, and possessing so many 
valuable collections of books, manuscripts, medals, and relics of anti- 
quity; and moreover the seat of so many different provincial dialects, 
offered objects of interest to all his most favourite tastes. This jour- 
ney, therefore, which he undertook in 1776, was a memorable epoch 
in his life. His route lay through Besangon, Dijon, Lyons, Vienne, 
Orange, Avignon, Carpentras, Aix, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, Motit- 
pellier, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Tours, to Paris.- At all these places 
he examined every thing within his line-of enquiry, with all that ardout 
and diligence that might be expected from one whose whole life had 
been devoted to the acquisition of knowledge. 

In 1778 he obtained a release from the labors of the Gymnasium, 
which he had hitherto continued, by being appointed a professor extraor- 
dinary in the university, with a salary that indemnified him for the loss 
of his other place. In March 1782, a vacancy having happened in the chair 


ef logicand metaphysics, he was chosen to fill it, and he preserved it . 


as long as the eld university existed. Whilst he gave the courses be- 
longing to those departments, he did not intermit any of his former 
lectures. In 1787 the body of professors nominated him to the office 
of gymnasiarch, or director of the public school to which he had se 


long been attached as a master. In. the same year he had a share ini 


the revenues of the chapter of St. Thomas, a foundation devoted by the 
magistracy of Strasburg to provide salaries for some of the clergy 
and the senior professors of the university. His publications about 
this period of his life were an edition of ** Vibius Sequester de flu- 
minibus, fontibus, &c.”” with an ample commentary; an edition of 


Ovid's ** Tristia,’’ and some other pieces, for the use of students; 


‘ Glossarium Germanicum medii zvi, potissimum dialecti Suevicz,”’ 
2 vols. from the papers of professor Sherz, with illustrations and ad- 
ditions, and several dissertations on subjects of German antiquity, 


either in his own name, or by his pupils under his direction, He also . 


conducted through the press. the publications of some of his learned 
friends; and he undertook the literary part of a magnificent edition of 
Horace, printed at Strasburg by Rolland and Jacob. That city had 
hitherto been without one of those almanacks which are annually pub- 
lished in many of the great towns on the continent. In.1780 Oberlin’. 


first printed his: ne the design of which he afterwards . 


extended so as to comprehend all Alsace, on which account he gave it, 
the title of that province. He also published an almanack.of the de- 
partment of the Lower Rhine. Sone 
The tranquil life of this industrious scholar, entirely devoted to lites . 
rary labours, did not preserve him, in his advanced years, from suffer. 
img in the storms of the French revolution. The popular fury at, 
Strasburg began with the pillage of the town-house, and the disper- 


sion of the papers and registers deposited in it.. Oberlin was one of; 


the first who thought of saving those records from.destruction, and by 
due attention they were recovered, and placed in security. after- 
Vox. I. Z wards 
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wards thought it his duty to stand forwards as the friend of order and 
justice; and the general esteem which he enjoyed caused him several 
times to he called to preside at the public assemblies convoked for the 
election of magistrates. He also had a seat among the administrators 
of the district of Strasburg; and Ixter, among those of the depart. 
ment of the Lower Rhine. These marks of the confidence of his fel-; 
low-citizens exposed him to the hatred of those who during the reign 
of terror rendered the French republic a scene of lawless violence. In 
November 1793, Saint Just and Le Bas, commissioners of the conven- 
tion, caused him, together with the major part of his fellow-admini- 
strators, to be arrested, and carried to the prisons of Metz. Without 
the least pretext they were accused of a design of delivering Strasburg 
to the enemy, and they were treated with extreme indignity and bar- 
barity. Oberlin supported his misfortune like a true sage. After 
three months of rigorous confinement he was allowed the city for his 
prison, and being well known and respected in it, he met with many 
civilities, and was gratified with theuse of a library. A large collec- 
tion relative to the history of the district of Metz enriched his diction- 
ary of ancient dialects, and afforded him some of his favourite em- 
ployment. Upon his liberation at the end of eleven months, he visited 
his brother, the respectable pastor at Waltersbach, in the Ban of la 
Roche, and afterwards returned to Strasburg. He there resumed his 
office of instructing young students, though the troubles of the time 
rendered their number small. 

During some years he was occupied solely in letters, though his 
fellow-citizens still, whenever they assembled for the nomination of 
magistrates, elected him president. About six years since, the Em- 
peror of France, then first consul, created him a member of the muni- 
cipal council of Strasburg, and likewise president of the electoral 
college of Strasburg, in which capacity he was to have been present at 
the emperor’s coronation, had not his age and the rigour of the season 
caused his attendance to be dispensed with. Upon the organization of 
the central schools, he was made librarian. of that of Strasburg, which 
was put in possession of the different libraries which had belonged to 
the religious houses suppressed at the commencement of the revelutions 
This appointment was a great addition to his labour, but, with the as- 
sistance of his son, he soon brought the library into order for public 
use. : 
As long ago as the year 1772, the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres had nominated-M. Oberlin one of its correspondents ; 
and soon.after, the academies of Rouen and Cortona, and the societies 
of antiquaries.of London and Cassel, as well as various other literary 
bodies, had admitted him among their members. . From the first esta- 
blishment.of the National Institute +he-was, enrolled among its corres- 
pondents within the kingdom, and several learned. societies since.form- 
ed in the. cities-of France-aggregated him to their list of members. 
He was one of the founders and of the most assiduous members of the 
Free Society of Sciences, Arts, and Letters of Strasburg, :and-was long 
its president. He communicated to it several papers which will shertly, 
cay, a? ety, SM appear 
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‘appear in its memoirs. He never lost sight of the completion of his: 


literary history of Strasburg, and he. read before the last-mentioned 
society three. memoirs on the poets of Alsace. With the same pur- 
pose he published in 1801 ‘* Annals of the life of John Guttemberg, 
the inventor of printing,”’ in which he endeavoured to obviate all the 
objections that had been brought against Schoepflin’s assertion that 
Guttemberg was the first who employed moveable types, , 
A great gratification was reserved for his old age, in a second visit 
to Paris, which he made in 1800 during his autumn vacation. He 
spent his time in that capital partly in examining libraries and cabj- 
nets, and partly in seeing his old friends and pupils, who. received 
him with great joy, and studied to procure him every satisfaction. 
After his return he finished a new edition of Ernesti’s Tacitus, on which 
he had for some time been engaged for Weidmann, of Leipsick, and 
followed it by an edition of Czsar’s Commentaries on account of the 
same bookseller. When in 1803 the university of Strasburg had by 
an imperial decree been consecrated to the education of pastors for the 
churches of the confession of Augsburg, Oberlin was deputed by his 


colleagues to pronounce a discourse at the sitting in which this esta- 


blishment entered upon its new functions, This discourse chiefly 
turned upon the history of -public instruction at Strasburg; and when 
it was afterwards printed, he added various elucidations on the subject, 
Though now arrived at advanced age, his health was good, and his 
capacity for learned labours was not: impaired, when, in the midst of 
several projected works, he was carried off by a sudden disease. On 
October 8, 1806, he went to rest without the least mark of indisposi- 
tion, but on the following morning he was found extended on the floor, 
without speech or sense, and entirely paralytic on one side. He sur- 
vived till the 10th, and then quietly expired, at the age of 71 and twe 
months. 

M. Oberlin was a man of great simplicity of character, chearful, 
benevolent, rationally pious, and uniformly virtuous. His whole life 
was a course of unintermitted occupation, which he rendered easy to 
himself by a spirit of order in the minutest concerns, and the regular 
distribution of his time and business. No one was more obliging in 
rendering all the services in his power, and he studiously employed all 
his influence with persons in authority in promoting the public good 
and the cause of literature. Hatred was.a passion unknown to him, 
and he readily forgave all the injuries he had sustained. He wasntver 
opulent, but by a prudent economy was enabled to live in a decent 
competence. He had been twice married, and twice becamea widower. 
His son by his first wife, who:was: brought up to medicine, died just 
as he was giving fair hopes of future success.» Of the two sons by his 
second marriage, one died at an early age; the other, George-Feremy, 
is living, and is distinguished by his profound knowledge in mathemay 
tics and natural philosophy. He assisted his father several years in the 
office of librarian, and is appointed to a professorship at Strasburg. 

The funeral of Mr. Oberlin was performed with great solemnity, 
and a numerous attendance of persons connected with the prey 
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and in the magistracy. The whole city of Strasburg seemed sensibly 
affected with the loss of a man who had conferred honour upon his 
native place, and always interested himself in its welfare. The rank 
he held among the learned men of Germany may be inferred from the 
tributes paid to his memory, consisting of two printed biographies, one 
in Latin, the other in German, besides various eulogies, epitaphs, and 
other commemorative pieces in prose and verse. Besides the writings 
of Oberlin above enumerated, he was long a correspondent of the 
‘* Magasin Encyclopedique,”” and communicated to it a number of cu- 
rious articles, 
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A WREATH FOR MRS. OPIE. 


CROWN ’D with a verdant Wreath of Bays, 
The meed of true poetic lays, 

Yet, free from that. repulsive gloom, 
Which pride and pedantry assume 
See, Opie, in the social scene 

Of wit, of song, of dance the Queen! 
Attention steals each attic tone, 

Ere from her lip the sound be flown; 
Taste, all-enraptur’d, greets her song, 
The graces lead the dance along, 

And Fashion’s airy feather plays 
Amid the blooming Wreath of Bays! 
O gaily may the feather gleam, 

In pleasure’s pure and brilliant beam: 
It here displays no noxious hues, 
Baleful to Virtue, or the Muse a 

Its tints may charm the passing day, 
Then like ‘he Iris fade A yg ” 
But Judgment twin’d perennial Bays, 
The tribute of her Country’s praise, 
Due to that sweet harmonious strain, 
Where elegance and fancy reign, 
Where pathos, with unrivall’d art, 
Asserts dominion o’er the heart, 

And ever claims the frequent sigh 
And pearly tears of Sympathy! 

Time will a brighter lustre shed 
Upon the honours of her head; ~ 
And ages will their voices raise, 

To hail the Tear-gemm’d Wreath of Bays’ 


Dee. 9th, 1806. 
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ODE TO LUDLOW CASTLE. 


PROUD pile that rear’st thy hoary head, 
In ruin vast, in silence dread, 
O’er Teme’s luxuriant vale, 
Thy moss-grown halls, thy precincts drear, 
To musing Fancy’s pensive ear 
Unfold a varied tale. 
When terror stalk’d the prostrate land 
With savage Cambria’s ruthless band, 
Beneath thy frowning shade, 
Mixed with the grazers of the plain, 
The plundered, helpless peasant train, 
In sacred ward were laid. 


From yon high tower the archer drew 

With steady hand the stubborn yew, 
While, fierce in martial state, 

The mailed host in long array, 

With crested helms and banners gay, 
Burst from the thundering gate. 


In happier times, how brightly blazed 
The hearth with ponderous billets raised, 
How rung the vaulted hails, 
When smoaked the feast, when.care was drown’d, 
When songs and social glee went round, 
Where now. the ivy crawls. - 


’Tis past! the marcher’s princely court, 

The strength of war, the gay resort, 
In mouldering silence sleeps ; 

And o’er the solitary scene, 

While Nature hangs her garlands green 
Neglected Memory weeps» ; 

The Muse too weeps :—in hallowed hour 

Here sacred Milton own’d het power, 
And woke to nobler song; 

The wizard’s baffled wiles esvayed, 

Here first the pure majestic maid 
Subdued th’ enraptured throng.* 

But see! beneath yon shattered roof 

What mouldy cavern, sun-beam proof, 
With mouth infectious yawns? 

O! sight of dread! O! ruthless doom! 

On that deep dungeon’s solid gloom 
Nor hope nor day-light dawns. 





* Comus was first represented in a hall of Ludlow Castle, by the children of 


the Earl of Bridgewater, then Lord Warden. 
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Yet there, at midnight’s sleepless hour, 
While boisterous revels shook the tower, 
_Bedewed with damps forlorn, 
The warrior captive pressed the stones, 
And lonely breathed unheeded moans, 
Despairing of the morn. 


That too is past—unsparing Time, 
Stern miner of the tower sublime, ee 
Its night of ages broke, By 
Freedom and peace with radiant smile 
Now carol o’er the dungeon vile __ 
That cumb’rous ruins choak. 


Proud relic of the mighty dead! 
Be mine with shuddering awe to tread 
Thy roofless, weedy hall, 
And mark, with Fancy’s kindling eye, 
The steel-clad ages gliding by 
Thy feudal pomp recall. 


Peace to thy stern heroic age! 
No stroke of wild unhallowed rage 
Assail thy tottering -form !— 
We love, when smiles returning day, 
An cloudy distance to survey 
The remnant of the storm. 


L.A. 





rma eter 


WRITTEN ON LEAVING BEECH COTTAGE, BUCKS. 


“ Coulez, enfans de ma paresse: 
‘© Mais, si d’abord on vous caresse, 
pa: Refusez vous a ce bonheur— 

¥ + * 


“ Vous méritez peu cet honneur.—— La Fare. 


ADIEU to the village! adieu to the cot! 

Ah me! shall I never revisit the spot 

That clings to remembrance with fondest delay, 

Through the dreams of the night and the cares of the day? 
Oh yes! I could hope to behold it again, 

Though my prospects were gloomy—though hopes were in vain, 
For the rose’s sweet odour remains when ’tis dead.— : 
When its blushes are gone and its splendour has fled. 

And still will I hope'that again I shall hear 

The voices of friends to remenibrance so dear; 

And still will I hope that again I may see 

Those smiles that can give a sweet welcome to me: 


» And 
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And yet how I dread to revisit the spot-— 

To stroll through the village—to.gaze on the cot, ..) 0 «+. 
For the pleasure, the rapture that swells in my heart, 

Cannot equal the anguish I feel when we part! 


, . - ARUNDEL. 
——— 


__ SONNET L. 


_ AROUND me Evening’s deepest shades descend; ° 
.. Hushed.is the songster’s warbling on my ear; .. . 
~. But still attracted, still I linger here, 
While lonely 0’ér the tottering wall I bend: 


For busy fancy yet a charm can lend, 
Amid this hour to fixed attention dear, 
As darts her eye on yon worn ruin near, 
That with the dusky twilight seems to blend. 


She brings to view the distant days of yore; 
Amid the bannered hall the warriors placed : 
And pleasure smiles the mantling stream to pour, 
While the old minstrel’s kindling songs arise :— 
Yet nought is heard, save the low mournful blast, 
That through the trembling ivy shivering sighs! 


G. W. C, 


SONNET II. 


THE MOTHER, 
IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAJA. 


SEE the fond mother with her offspring round ; 
How melts her soul with pious tenderness! 
As she surveys them, all her looks express 
’ Maternal love and happiness profound. 


One to her breast, where the calm joys abound, 
She eager clasps; another strives to bless 
With words of sweet import; a third a kiss 

Soothes, while another sports upon the ground. 


_ By all their little ways their wants she knows ; 
To each dispenses what its wants demand, 
Or, feigning, frowns: the Almighty so, who throws 
._ His glance from high, to man each need supplies ; 
. And ifa prayer rejects, his bounteous hand 
- Withholding, but to bless the more, denies. 
G. W. CG. 


* Liverpool, -:. 
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LITERARY 4ne MISCELLANEOUS. INFORMATION. 


The Rev. T. F. Dibdin, au “ An Introduction to the of 
rare and valuable Editions of the Geoet and Latin Classics,” is about to ish 
by subseription anew edition of Ames’s T, aphical Antiquities, erbert, 
in five volumes 4to. In this laborious J ing Mr. D. has three objects in 
view. 1st. To give an outline of the Mistory of English Literature in this Coun- 
try, for the history of printing may well be copsidered the history of knowledge. 
@nd. To give many biographical and bibliographical anecdotes of an amusing na- 
ture, the greater part of which have neyer been before the public: and, 3dly, 
To afford, by a number of fuc simile engravings of old wood cuts, types, printers’ 
devices, &c. &e. an illustration of the Progress of Engraving in this Country. 
As Herbert’s edition is qnite defective in these two latter partienlars, it is pre- 
sumed that this intended edition of Ames may be found to be ap yinteresting 
work to the artist and common reaier, as ooh os to the professed lover of Eng- 
lish literature and coliectar of rare and curious beoks, It is intended to print 
a few copies on large paper in imperial 4to, with extra plates. — 

A new edition is in the press of QuARL#’s Meditations, called Judgment and 
Mercy for afflicted, Souls $ edition will be printed from the first impression 
of 1646, with many errers of the press corrected. Prefixed, there will be 
much prefatory matter, containing, besides the editor's preface, a Life of Quarles, 
written by his Widow, Ursula, and criticisms on the style of both his poetry 
and prose, with specimens of the former, ‘The whole will make a handsome 
crown octavo volume, printed in a large type, and ornamented with a fine stip- 
ling engraving of Quarles, by Freeman, from the original of Marshal. 

Mr. Nightingale has made considerable progress ina work, whieh he intends 
shortly to put to. press, to be entitled, “ A Portraiture of: ntlety ; as taken 
from a view of the assemblies, associations, institutions, societies, meetings, 
and clubs in and near the metropolis; whether religious, charitable, literary, 
philosophical, political, commercial, convivial, or recreative ; interspersed with 
criticisms, anecdotes, and biographical sketches. Carefully compiled from ori- 
ginal and authentic sources ; de te introduce the countryman and the fo- 
reigner to whatever in society is useful, important, and amusing. We under- 
stand that this work is to be embellished with select views of the most beautiful 
and magnificent halls and other public buildings in the cities of London and 
Westminster; and also with portraits of several well-known public characters, 
clergymen, statesmen, and orators... 

Proposals lave been issued for publishing by subscription a Series of Lectures 
on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy of Arts, and at the Royal Institn- 
tion, in the yeays 1806 and 1807, by the late John Opie, Esq. ‘They will he 
printed in quarto, accompanied with a Mezzotinto ving, by Reynolds, 
from a Portrait of the Author painted by ‘himself. nic 

Mr. Young, a respectable pripter and bookseller at Inverness, with a degree 
of public spirit which does bim the highest credit, has just ammounced his de- 
sign of publishing a weekly paper, which he means to call ‘The Inverness Jour- 
nal and Northern Advertiser. ‘The andertaking is novel, being the first ever 
attempted in that remote part of the island; and from the many advantages 
which it promises to the inhabitants of the northern counties of Scotiand, more 
particularly, by the dissemination of useful information of various kinds upon 
agricultural and other subjects, we sincerely hope it will meet the encourage- 
ment which it unquestionably merits. _ 

In our Jast number we observed that Mr. Ramsey was engaged on a Life of 
General Washington; we have now to announce that a manuscript copy of the 
work, with several alterations by the author, designed chiefly for the t of 
the British reader, has been since received in this coyntry, and will very shortly 
be ready for publication. 

Mr. Davison Turner, of Yarmouth, will in 2 few weeks commence the publi- 
cation of “‘ The History of the Fuci;” he designs to include in thiswork, which 
will be in royal 4to. coloured figures of all these plants which have by Linnzus 
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and subsequent betanists been arranged under this genus, as far as proper spe- 
cimens can be procured, with descriptions in Latin and English: for this pur 
pose the authonhas already received great assistance from the Right Hon. Sir 
Jaan Banks, from Dr. Smith, from T. F. Forster, Esq. the present possessor 
of Ellis’s Herbarium, from professor Mertens, of Bremen, from Dr. Mohr, of 


’ Kiel, and from many others of his botanical friends ; so that by a particular at- 


tention to the pliysiology and fructification, as well as history of the > as 
much light as possible may. be thrown upon the nature of this tribe of vegeta- 
bles, no less attractive from their beauty than interesting from their singu- 
Jarity. 

A Sunday Newspaper, called The ALBion, on a new and highly improved 
plan, will commence toward the end of this month. It is said that it will be 
conducted by gentlemen, who from their intimate acquaintance with the poli- 
tics of the Continent, and the access they have to the best sources of intelli 
gence, will make it an original publication. It proposes also to-give an accu- 
rate and full account of the state of manufactures and commerce in the united 
kingdom, with such other information as may be deemed important. 

A new work has lately been announced as in preparation, entitled, Vis Veri- 
tatis, or the Progress of Truth ; containing the Elements of Government, in a 
description of the origin and nature of moral agency, and its effects on the go+ 
vernment of families, associated bodies, provinces, kingdoms; with hints at the 
causes, aud means of alleviating the present critical situation of the British 
empire. 

The Rev. Richard Burnet, Master of the Grammar-school at Bungay, in Suf- 
folk, has issued proposals for publishing by subscription, in one volume in 
octavo, various English and Latin Poems, Translations, &c. To which will be 
prefixed, an Essay on the Composition and Structure of Latin Verse. 

Mr. Thomas Ash, author of Tracts on Non-descript Animals, has nearly ready 
for publication a work of some extent, which he entitles, Exploratory ‘Travels 
and Voyages from the Western Part of the Allegany Mountains to the Mexican 
Gulph down the Monengahela, Ohio, Mississippi, and other t rivers, and 
through the Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Upper and Lower Louisiana 
territories and states. It will contain an account of whatever is interesting or 
important to be known respecting these districts, and the navigation of the 
great rivers by. which they are intersected. 

Proposals have been issued for ee by subscription an engraving of Dr, 
Johnson, from a picture painted from the Life by James Barry, Esq. R. A. 

Mr. George Douglas, author of a ‘Translation of Euclid’s Elements, has in the 
press a Compilation of Mathematical Tables, with directions for their use and 
application. These tables will include Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 
10,000, and by an auxiliary table to 100,000,000, or more if necessary ; Tables 
of Natural and Artificial Signs, Tangents, &c. and of Natural and Artificial 
versed Signs, to every degree and minute, &c. &c. 

Miss Plumptre is preparing for the press a Translation, in five volumes 4to. 
of the History of Germany, by the late Michael Ignatius Schmidt, keeper of the 
Imperial Archives at Vienna. ; 

ohn Stewart, Esq. author of The Pleasures of Love, has just completed, in 
five books, his Poem, entitled, The Resurrection. Its publication will take 
place, we understand, without delay. : 

A new edition of Mr, Parke’s Chemical Catechism, the first having been sold 
long before the author could make the alterations and additions of which he 
was desirous, is now in the press, and will be ready for publication in a few 
weeks, considerably enlarged and improved. , i 

Mr. Wrangham’s Buchanan Sermon, on transjating the Scriptures into the 
Oriental Languages, which he preached before the University of Cambridge 
last May, will make its appearance, accompanied with Notes and Illustrations, 
very shortly, ‘ 

Prenenale have been issued for publishing a Print of Achilles frantic for the 
Loss of Patroclus, rejecting the Consolation of Thetis., From a picture by G. 
Dawe,.to which the gold medal was adjudged by the Royal Academy in 1803. 

We understand that Dr. Halladay, of Halesworth, has in the press Obser- 
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vations on the Causes and Consequences of Emphyrema, which will appear in 
the course of this month. 

A new edition of Professor Playfair’s Illustrations of the late Dr. Hutton’s 
Theory of the Earth, with very considerable additions, is preparing for the 

ress... x 

“ A public exhibition of the pupils of Mr. Thelwall, under his care for impedi- 
ments of speech, took place on June 19th, at his lecture-room at No. 40, Bed- 
ford-place, Russell-square, in the presence of a respectable audience of nearly 
200 persons, in which vatious recitations were performed, which: evinced an 
extraordinary progress towards the removal of defects, and the forming of an 
impressive mode of elocation; and were received with general applause and 
satisfaction. ; 

Two volumes of Sermons, from the pen of John M. Mason, D.D. pastor of 
the Scoteh presbyterian church in New York, will very soon appear in this 
country. 

A Body of Theology, principally in a series of Lectures, by Robert Fellowes, 
A. M. is just ready for publication. These Lectures amount to fifty-eight, and 
will furnish the Clergy with a Course of Sermons forthe year. 

Shortly will be published, A Manual of Piety, calculated for the improvement, 
and adapted to the necessities of all sects of Christians; extracted from the 
Holy Living and Dying of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, by 
Robert Fellowes, A. M. with apreface and additions, by the editor. , 

The friends of Vaccination are informed, that the late report of the College 
of Physicians is printed in a cheap form for general circulation, and may be had 
at three-pence each, or twenty-five for four shillings and sixpence, being the 
cost price, of Messrs, Longmau, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Paternoster-row. If 
gentlemen of the faculty were to carry this little tract with them in their pro- 
fessional visits, to distribute them among such persons as are yet unconvinced 
of the efficacy of vaccination, much good would no doubt be done to the 
cause. : 

In the course of the summer will be published, Memoirs of the Voyages, 
Adventures, and extraordinary long Life of David Salmon, now living in Liver- 
pool, the only survivor of the crew of the Centurion, commanded by Commo- 
dore Anson, with whom he sailed round the world. This narrative will contain 
the vicissitudes and toils of a series of 104 years, on sea and land, in various 
parts of the world. 4 

Preparing for the press, The vicissitudes and wonderful Life of Mary Ralph« 
son, aged 109, This ancient dame was born at Lochaber in January 1698, and 
is now living in good health in Liverpool. 

Efforts are making to revive the Dutch school of painting and the fine arts. 
The king of Holland hag created a director-general of the fine arts, who is to 
superintend the royal museum and those ef the.departments, He is also to be 
president of the academy of arts, to direct a monthly journal, and to use all his 
efforts to attract celebrated artists to the Hague. Every year the academy is to 
give a prize of 3000 florins for the best picture of national history,’ another of 
the same value for the best sculpture, a prize of 2000 florins for the best fancy 
picture, and the same for the best landscape and the best engraving. | Eight 
students are to he maintained at Paris and at Rome, who are to reside two 
years at each of these capitals. ' 

The catastrophe at Leyden was fatal to one of its first men of letters, Adrian 
Kluit, professor of antiquities, diplomatic history, and statistics in its university, 
He had displayed his profound knowledge of those subjects by various publiea- 
tions. His works on the Rights of Man in France, and on the Sovereignty of 
the United Provinces, did hig great honour ; but it was from his “ History of 
the Government of the United Provinces to the year 1795” that he derived the 
highest reputation, The academicat disputations held under ‘his presidency, 
and which were all, extracted from his different courses, are in part collected 
and translated into Dutch. ‘They are memoirs on the most important topics on 
the history and law of that country. He was engaged on a general statistical 
aroaaet: of Holland at the time of the terrible explosion, in which his wife also 
perished, 
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Mr. Rittner, at Dresden, has just published a print to the honour of Klop- 
stock, consisting of a large oriental landscape, in which is placed the monument 
of that poet. Itisto be followed by three others to Schiller, Herder, and 
Kaat. ; 

Wieland is at present at work on a complete translation of Cicero’s Epistles. 

The Baron de Dalberg, minister of state to the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
brother to the Prince Primate of the confederation of the Rhine, died at Man- 
heim in last September, aged 86, The arts and sciences lose in him a zealous 
friend and protector. As long as the German Society of Manheim subsisted he 
was its first president. The theatre of Manheim, which he superintended till 
1803, owes to him its origin and preservation. He was the author of various 
dramatic works, several of which have appeared under his name. 

There is no imaginable subject on which books are not written in Germany. 
M. Meiners has lately published a history of the principal insurrections which 
have taken place among the students in the different universities of Europe. 

_M. Kadowsky, a learned botanist attached to the Russian embassy to China, 
was unfortunately drowned in the Otchoto, near Otchotz, in the province of 
Irontz. M. Klaproth, with the botanist M. Helm, has departed from Kiachta, 
upon a tour along the frontiers of Chinese and Russian Tartary. 

M. Ivedenstierna has published at. Stockholm a relation of a tour which he 
made in England and Scotland in 1804, at the expence of the proprietors of 
the great iron works in Sweden, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the processes used in the iron mines and founderies of Great Britain. The 
baron d’Hermelin has also published in Sweden an Essay on the Mineralogical 
History of Lapland. 

M. Wedel is publishing at Copenhagen in numbers, an account of his travels 
in the interior of the Danish provinces, containing a very detailed description 
of the manners and customs of the people, their rural and domestic economy, 
and the natural and artificial products of the country. 

Hungarian literature continues to be cultivated with great assiduity, and 
several translations of foreign works into that language have been published. 
A Hungarian theatre has also been organized ; the pieces represented have been 
chiefly translations from the German. 

The chevalier de Koegmuller, an officer of distinction in the military studs of 
Hungary, has been commissioned by the Archduke Charles to make a tour in 
1 east, in order to carry on new researches into the natural history of the 

orse, . 

M. Meissner, a very fertile German author, died lately at Fulda. His favou- 
rite walk of composition was historical romance, of which he produced @ great 
number, from dialogues of a few pages to works of several volumes. The best 
known of these is his Alcibiades, which has been translated into French. 

Mad. Sophia de la Roche died at Offenbach on Feb. 28th, at the age of 77. 
She was known by a number of writings, of which the first, entitled “ Memoirs 
de Mademoiselle de Starnkeim” was published in 1771 by Wieland; and her 
last work, in 1799, had a preface by the same venerable author, so constant was 
their friendship. The life of this lady was a more interesting and instructive 
romance than most which have been invented by her countrymen. 

Much curiosity has been excited in Italy by the publication of the posthu- 
mous works of Sig. Alfizri at Florence, with the date of London, Among them 
are some severe satires, especially against the French nation. Theif sale has 
been prohibited. 

M. Buchez, a physician and naturalist, died at Paris in January, at the age 
of — He was known by a number of works on indigenous and foreign 
plants. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Antiquities of Westminster, the old Palace, and St. Stephen’s Chapel, 246 
Engravings, by John Thomas Smith, 4to. 61. 6s. in boards. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. by Sir Wm, 
Forbes, 3 vols. 8vo. il. 7s. in boards. 


DRAMA. 
The Family Shakespear, 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 11. 10s. in boards. 


EDUCATION. 

Book-keeping Modernized, or Merchants’ Aecounts. by Deuble Entry, by 
John Mair, A. M, 3 vols. 8vo. 9s. bound. 

Elements of German Grammar, for Beginners, by George Henry Noehden, 
12mo. 6s. in boards. 

A New Spelling, Pronouneing, and Explanatory Dictionary of English Lan- 
guage, by Wm.Seott. 5s. bound, 

The Nabob,a Moral Tale, by Mrs. Rice. 1s. 6d. half-bound. 

Chronological, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Exercises, on a new plan; 
designed for the daily Use of Young Ladies; by William Butler. The Thi 
Edition, greatly enlarged, price 7s. in boards, or 7s. 6d. bound. 

The Preceptor and his Pupils, or Dialogues, Exercises, and Examinations on 
Grammar in general, and the English Grammar in particular. By George- 
Crabb. 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. L 

The Second Edition of Commercial Arithmetic, or a new method of teaching 
that science with facility, and of enabling learners to instruct themselves with- 
out the assistance of a master, 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. . 

Charles and Charlette, ou premiere Education de YEnfanee, 18mo. half- 
bound, with frontispiece, 2s. 

Lille des Enfans, histoire veritable, par Mad. de Genlis, half-bound, with fron- 
tispice, 18mo. 2s, 


HISTORY. 


Londinum Redivivam;-or an Ancient History and Modern Description of 
London. By James Peller Malcolm. Vol. 4. 4to. 2l. 2s. in boards, 

History of the World, from the Reign of Alexander to that of Augustus, by 
John Gillies, LL.D. 2 vols. 4to. 41. 4s. boards. 

An Abridgment of Roman History, from the Foundation of the City of Rome: 
to the Dissolution of the Western Empire, by Sophia J. Zeigenhirt. 2 vols,. 
price 16s. in boards. 

A brief Account of the Subversion of the Papal Government, by R. Duppa,. 
Esq. 11. 5s. in boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Practical Electricity and Galvinism, containing a Series of Experiments, by 
John Cuthbertson, 10s. 

Medical Admonitions to Families, by James Parkinson, octavo, 5th Edition.. 
10s. in beards, ; ; 
The Edinburgh Medical and Physical Dictionary, containing an Explanation 
of the Terms of Art in Anatomy, &c, &c, as employed in the present improved 
state of Medical Science, by R. Morris, M. D. and ethers. 2 vols. 4to, 41, 48. 
in boards. ts i 

MISCELLANIES. 

Flowers of Literature for 1806, by T. W. Blagdon, Esq. 6s. boards, 

The Scottish Minstrel ; a Selection of Songs of Caledonia. 2s. 6d. in boards. 

Pros and Cons for Cupid and Hymen; a Series of Satiric Dialogues. By 
Jenkin Jones. 2s. in boards. 

Specimens of English Prose Writers, from the earliest Times to the Close of 
the Seventeenth Century, by George Burnett, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 1l, 1s. — 

e 
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The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. in Verse and Prose, by the Rev. Wm. 
Bowles, 10 vols. royal 8vo. 8]. boards. : 

Ditto, demy, 51. 5s. 

Ditto, Vol. 4, quarto, 41. 4s, 

Ditto, ditto, octavo, 10s. 6d. 

The Eloquence of the British Senate, or Select Specimens from Parlia- 
mentary Speakers, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. in boards, 


NOVELS. 


The Catholics, an Historical Romance, by W. H. Ireland, 3 vols, 12mo. 15s. 
in boards. 

The Mystic Sepulchre, a Spanish Romance, by John Palmer, 2 vols. 12mo. 
8s. boards. 

Ellen, Heiress of the Castle, by Mrs. Pilkington, 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Fatal Revenge, or the House of Montorio, 3 vols. 12mo. 


POETRY. 


The Triumph of Temper, by Wm. Haley, Esq. foolscap 8vo. 6s. im boards. 

The Pleasures of Love, being Amatory Poems, by G. W. Fitzwilliam, Esq. 
foolscap, 6s. in boards. 

Poems by Samuel Egerton Brydges, Esq. 4th edition, 7s. in boards. 

The Practical Works of Erasmus Darwin, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Hours of Idleness, a Series of Poems, by George Gordon Lord Byrom. 4s. 
in boards. 

Affection, and other Poems, by H. Smithers, il. 1s. in boards, 

THEOLOGY. 


A Plea for Religion and theSacred Writings, by the late Rev. David Simp- 
son, A. M. 4th edition, 8vo. 8s. 

Ditto, 12mo. 4s. 

— on different Subjects, 3 vols. by the Rev. John Hewlett, B. D. iI. 5s. 
boards. 

Mistakes in Religion exposed, an Essay on the Prophecies of Zacharias, by 
the late Rev. H. Venn, M.A. 4s. 6d. boards. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, by the Rev. John Brown, 5th edition, 2 vols, 
containing the Life of the Author. 18s. 6d. boards. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Letters from England, by Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
in boards. 

Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim, by F. D. Kerwen, Esq. 8s. in boards. 

Corunna, or Italy, by Mad. de Stael Holstein, 3 vols. 12mo. 1]. in boards. 

The Odyssey of Homer, translated by A. Pope. Duroveray’s edit. 6 vols, 
imperial 8vo. plates, 121. 12s. in boards. 

Ditto, 6 vols. royal octavo, 61. 6s. in boards. 

Ditto, 6 vols. crown octavo, 31. 3s. in boards. 

The Metamorphoses of Publicis Ovidius Naso, in English Blank Verse, by 
J.J. Howard, 2 vols. 8vo, 1]. 1s. in boards. 

TRAVELS. 

The Stranger in France, or a Tour from Devonshire to Paris, by Sir John 
Carr, 2d edition, 12s, in 

Travels in South America during the years 1801, 1802, 1803, and 1804; con- 
taining a description of the Captain-Generalship of Caraccas, and an account 
of the Discovery, Conquest, Topography, Legislature, Commerce, Finance, 
and natural Productions of the Country; with a view of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Spaniards and the Native Indians. By F.Depons, late agent to 
the French Government at Caraccas, 2 vols, 8vo. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
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q 
| wina | max. | min sort a | Evap. |Rain,&c 
New M. June 6] Var, |29. 88/29. 58) 62°) 48° 4] .91 
a. 7| SW (|29. 57|29. 55) 67 51 6 2 
b. 8| SW (29. 68)29. 57| 68 52 ~19 
9} SW (29. 93/29. 68) 68 45 - 23 
ce. 10| SW 129. 95|29.92| 65 | 57° | .16 6 
c.d. +11] SW |30.10/29.90) 70 | 44 .16 
cee. 12| W |30.15)30.10) 69 44 17 
Ist.Q. — 13} W |30.10)30.05) 69 | 46 20 
14] SW |30.05/29. 90) 70 | 46 .13 
y 15| Var. |29. 90/29. 62) 78 | 48 | .21 
gh. 16) W 74 | 46 
ge 17} NW /29. 95/29. 62) 68 | 49 44 
18| NW |30. 16/29.95|) 67 | 43 14 
19| NW /|30. 17|30. 16} 66 42 12 
Full M. 20) NW |30. 28/30.09| 69 47 .16 
i. 21| NW |30. 1830.10} 72 | 53 .16 
92' NW /|30. 02|30.00| 74 | 53 
k, 23) Var. |30. 00/29.92| 67 | 51 | .35 
24| Var, |29. 92/29.76| 71 | 47 -21 
95| NE |29. 81/29.76) 75 54 
26| NW |29. 88/29. 76) 79 | 54 . 36 
b. 27| NW /|29. 92/29.90) 74 °| 54 .17 
L. Q. 28| NW |29. 90/29. 86} 69 | 43 | .14 
m. 99) NE /|29.86/29.81| 69 | 46 13 
n. 30| N_ |29.81/29.79| 65 | 52 10 
1| W [{29. 85/29. 81] 65 | 48 9 
i. 2] SW |29.81/29.81| 71 54 - 26 
3} W |{29. 86/29. 81) 64 | 54 ell 
4) Var. |29. 93/29. 86}' 66 | 45 8 
[29.9 5}29. 84/69. 00}48. 82/4. 57. In. 
M. 29.69 M.59.00 In. 0.99 


N. B. The Notations comprised in each Line relate to a period of 24 hours 
reckoned from 9 a.m. on the day of the date. A dash denotes that the period 
somarked is to form a part of that allotted te the next observation. 
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REMARKS. 


a. Thunder at intervals. 
6. Some lightning in the evening. 
c.c.¢. Much wind by night. 
d. Slight solar halo. 
e. Hoar frost. 
f. A beautiful display of the cirrus cloud all day. 
gg» Some indications of a tendency to thunder. The rod was 
charged neg. but the clouds at length passed off to N. E. 
i. i. Brisk winds. 
k. The wind went from N. W. by E. to S. W. 
l. Clouds highly coloured at sun-set. The wind, as usual after 
this appearance, veered Eastward. 
m. a stratus on the river and meadows this morning, owing, proba- 
bly, to the sudden depression of the nocturnal Temperature. 
n. Abundance’of honey dew,* on the elms and limes, as well as on 
the fruit trees. 
RESULTS. 
Winds variable. 
Mean elevation of Barometer 29.69 In. 
Mean Temperature - - 59° 
Evaporation - - - - 4.57 Inches 
Rain, - - - - - - 0.99 Inches 


Character of the period fair and dry: the rain with which it began may be 
considered as belonging to the last moon. There has been a remarkable 
approximation to the mean, both in the extremes of pressure and te 
ture, and in the daily rate of evaporation. The electricity has been nearly 
quiescent. : . 

* Some notice of. the origin of this sweet fluid, which. has abounded so as to drop from the 
trees, of late, may be interesting to most readers. It is well known to naturalists, that it neither 
falls on the leaves from the air, as its name implies, nor transpires from them; but that it is ex- 
cerned by insects of the genus Aphis, which inhabit the under sides of leaves, and shed this 
liquor on the surface of those below. This little creature seems to subsist by drawing the juices 
from the sap vessels, and, by a peculiarity of constitution, rejects the richer saccharine part; 
which afterwards affords nourishment to many other insects. Ants are so fond of it, that a whole 
colony may be found travelling to the highest branches of a tree in search of it; and we have 
seen them seize the clear drop, while yet attached to the body of the Aphis, which, although 
defenceless, was not molested further by these predacious wanderers. Hence the Aphis itself is 
probably but indifferent eating, or the ant would as readily feast on it as on a butterfly! 


Plaistow, 10th of 7mo. 1807. 


RESULTS of Meteorological Observations in June 1807, 


The prevailing wind this month, N. W.—Mean pressure of the barometer 
29.81.—Highest .30.22—Lowest 29.26:—Range 00.96.—Mean_ temperature 
57.52.—Highest 70°.—Lowest 47°.—Range 23°.—Dew-point—Highest 56°— 
Lowest 41°—Range 15°.—Rain 2.000 In.—Total this year, 12.655 Inches.—The 
strongest winds happened on the 11th, 12th, and 22d.—On the 9th, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, at Bolton, in Lancashire, there came on one of the most 
tremendous storms of thunder and lightning, hail, and rain, that can be remem- 
bered ; several people were hurt in consequence of the electric fluid ; but, pro- 
videntially, no lives were lost.—A similar storm was witnessed in Manchester at 
the same time, but the thunder and lightning was comparatively less than at the 
above place.—The general appearance of this month has been, for the most 
part, cloudy, with much rain at the commencement; the pressure of the airhas 
exceeded that of last month, but it has been more stationary ; the temperature 
has also been more uniform, and higher than in any of the preceding months of 

‘is year. rye 

Manchester, July 3, 1807. THOMAS HANSON. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


RELATIVE TO ARTS, MANUFACTURES, Kc, 


Description of the Optigraph, (invented by the late Mr. Ramsden) as improved 
yee ‘ “> Mr. T. Jones, Mount-street. we 


The intention of this instrument is similar to that of the camera obscura, in 
affording means of copying with accuracy the outlines of buildings, machinery, 
or any other objects. . 3 ti 

It consists of a telescope of peculiar construction, suspended vertically by 
an universal joint, from an arm, that proceeds at right angles from an upright 
pillar rising from the side of a drawing board: the telescope has at its top a 
plain mirror inclined obliquely to it and to the horizon, whose angle of incli- 
nation is adjustible at pleasure ; at the lower part the telescope is bent at 
right angles to its former direction, and at this angle another plane mirror is 
placed inclined at an angle of 45 degrees: beneath the telescope, and in con- 
tinuation of its vertical part, a tube descends with sliding joints, containing a 
pencil, that moves up and down in it perfectly free, but without shake. ‘The 
upright pillar which supports the telescope also contains a sliding tube, with a 
screw to fix it at the height desired; the vertical tube of the telescope is moved 
up or down by turning a milled head, which adjusts it to distinct vision: in 
the horizontal part of the telescope, a vertical plane of glass is placed with a 
small dot marked on its centre, exactly in the focus of the eye glass. 

By altering the inlination of the upper mirror, the small dot may be made 
to appear on any part of the field of view desired ; and by moving the pencil, 
which of course moves the bottom of the telescope, the dot will appear to 
move over every part in succession at pleasure, the pencil marking it at the 
same time on the paper as it proceeds. 

The draft may be made larger by drawing out the tube of the pillar to in- 
crease its length ; and its size may on the contrary be diminished by shortening 
the pillar; the sliding tubes which support the pencil are of course to be 
lengthened or shortened to correspond with the pillar. This latter adjustment 
for altering the size of the drawing is an improvement made by Mr. Jones ; 
the rest of the instrument was contrived by the late Mr. Ramsden. 


It seems likely that some inconvenience would arise in the use of this 
instrument from the motion of the part of the telescope at right angles to the 
vertical part ; for when this was much inclined, as would happen in tracing 
parts of the object remote from the centre, it would be somewhat difficult to 

eep the head in a proper position to obtain a distinct view. 

.In taking views of landscapes this inconvenience would be most sensibly 
felt; but in copying single figures it would probably not he perceptible, 





Patent Method for equalizing the Motion of the Sails of Windmills, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Cubitt of Norfolk. Rep. of Arts, No. 62. 


The vanes of Mr. Cubitt’s proposed windmill, instead of canvas sails, have 
thin flat}boards hung across them by hinges at one side, like the weather board 
of the windows of malthouses: these thin boards or valves, are by short levers 
connected to a bar that runs parallel to the arm of the vane; which, by other 
levers placed in different directions, is so joined to another bar which passes 
longitudinally through the centre of the shaft, that when it is impelled forward 
the valves lie flat, and when drawn back they stand up at right angles to the 
arms of the vanes : the farther end of this last bar turns in a box, Yd sad a 
rack is attached, moved by a pinion that is turned round by an e Tope 
that descends within the reach of the miller, by drawing which, in the proper 
direction, the angle which the valves form with the arms is regulated, and 
thereby the quantity of the surface they oppose to the wind. Another mated, 

- 0 
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of making the bar, which passes through the shaft, ive incitings’ te sthe'valved, te 
described in the’ tion ; in which the valves are all fartished. with 
pinions, moved by a long rack ; that by another rack, and pinion, and a lever, 
mene the — - Pas waotin| om but this evidently. must be 
much more expensive than the first method, and also must add considerably to 
the weight ot e vanes, without prodacing any sdvantios wa eat. ; 


_ This method of equalizing the motion of the sails ef windmills is not a new 
contrivance, though, we believe, the patentee was not aware of this fact, and 
at least has the merit of reinventing it. A model of a windmill, the surface of 
whose vanes might be enlarged or diminished by an apparatus similar to tha 
of Mr. Cubitt, and the motion of whose sails or vanes could of course be equa- 
lized in the same Pennine ibis gh ting Phd ghonn’ ft har among the col- 
lection of models belonging to the Dublin Society, omy é is still ; 
whoever has seen this collection must probably have noticed this model, as it 
was constructed in a singular manner, being formed entirely of metal, prin- 
cipally co * ;, which it is supposed was done merely with a view to render it 
more durable. 








Patent Method of preparing Vegetable and Mineral Alkali, by Mr. Phelps of 
pe. Lambeth. Rep. of Arts, No. 62. 

Mr. Phelps directs that the vegetable substances, fromwhich his alkali is to be 
procured, are to be cut down, slightly dried, and mixed with straw, light dung, 
or hay, to give a greater tenacity to the mass ; which is then to be formed into 
stacks, like hay, or covered to defend it from rain. In which state the whole 
is to lie till it has passed through the putrid fermentation; after which it is to 
be burned with wood, or any fuel of a v: e nature; and towards the end 
of the operation, the fire is to be raised to the saline residue. 

Mr, Macips cbecrves, that the product of alkali in wet seasons is much legs 
than what is obtaitied from the plants when not exposed to rain; which he 
Supposes is caused by the alkali exuding from the plant and being washed off: 
and he thinks that his method of stacking the’plants, and them undergo 
the putrid fermentation, prevents this waste of the alkali, and that the general 
method of management proposed by him here, will produce a greater quantity 
of alkali from a given quantity of plants. _ 

The plants mentioned by Mr. Phelps to be chiefly used for the production 
of the mineral alkali are, kali, salico or sea wrack: and for the vegetable 
alkali, fumitory, wormwood, or heath. sie sin ‘ 





It has long been known that the drainings of dunghills furnished a consider- 
able quantity of vegetable alkali; but Mr.. Phelps is the first we know of, who 
actneinens sed the use of the putrid fermentation in procuring this substance 
by itself. e-method has been of ancient date indeed, for obtaining it ip 
combination with nitric acid, or in the state of saltpetre. Glauber has de- 
voted a-eonsiderable part of his writings to this subject, particularly. in his 
‘Treatise on the Prosperity of Germany ; where many useful directions may be 
found for the,procuring saltpetre by means little thought of now ; most of 
which would apply equally well for the production of vegetable alkali ; which, 
at its present high price, would certainly afford more profit, all things being 
conaidesed, than saltpetre procured in the same way. 





Directions for the Use of Coffee, taken from the Dissertation on Coffee, by M. A. A. 
Cadet De Vaux, in the Journal de Physique, T. 53. 

M. Cadet De Vaux’s Dissertation extends to the history, properties, and che- 
mical analysis of Coffee, it is the mcst complete of any we have on the subject : 
those who wish to see it at my tte translation, may fiud it in the 
i a? of Arts, and in the Philosophical Journal, No. 72. e method of 
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eparing coffee for use, recommended by-the-author, we. supposed .to. 
that Sant of the Dissertation most likely to be agreeable to, our readers, an 
have therefore extracted it for their perusal, - ona 5 aeecidaies 

DIRECTIONS. * eee 

7. Choose coffee, that, when dry, has ‘no taste of mouldiness, and which is © 
not damaged by salt water. : 
.. 2. Divide the quantity to be roasted into two equal parts, » . mrp ES 

3. Roast one portion till it is of the colour of dry almonds, or bread raspings, 
-and has lost one eighth of its weight. PtLn 

4, Roast the other portion till it is of a brown chesnut colour, and has lost 
one fifth of its weight. ee PETER 

_5. Mix both these together, and then grind them." i, eit 
mi Let the coffee be both roasted and infused that day on which it is to he 

Ik 


_ 7. Pour four cups of cold water on four measures, or two ounces of coffee, 

and when the water has ran off, set it by. ‘ 
8. On the same coffee pour three cups of boiling water, and mix the water 

that runs off with the preceding, you should thus have six cups of coffee. _ 

9. The moment ae are going to drink the coffee, heat it over-a-brisk fire; 
but do not let it boil. ' ak Ra 

10. The infusions should be made ‘in china, earthen ware, or silver pots. ~ ~ 

The object of the ninth direction is that -the aroma*may be retained, which 
is dissipated by a.strong heat, or by much boiling. In a note the following 
two processes are mentioned for retaining the aroma: the first, which is prac 
tised in India and by some persons in France, consists, in putting ipto the 

lindrical roaster, a little fresh butter, when the coffee begins to be-coloureds 

o more butter must be used than what will slightly varnish the surface of the 
berries. The butter retains.a part of the essential oil, that would have eva- 
porated. It is not a bad method, but sometimes it imparts to the coffee a 
-peculiar flavour, which every body does not like, - 

The second process consists in spreading. the roasted coffee, while yet hot 
and sweating, on writing paper, and powdering it slightly with-sugar. The 
sugar absorbs the oil of the coffee, and retains its zroma ; but it did not appear 
to the author to encrease the pleasantness of the coffee, and besides renders it 
uncertain how much sugar should be put to each cup. ; 

In another work on the same subject it is mentioned, that coffee triturated 
in a mortar is superior to that ground ina mill. A translation of the whole of 
this dissertation may be found in.the Philosophical Journal, No. 72. $75 


M. Cadet De Vaux is apothecary in ordinary to the French Emperor Na- 
poleon. ‘The plentiful use which Napoleon is said to make of coffee, probably 
caused Cadet De Vaux to turn his attention so minutely to the subject. His 
directions may therefore be supposed the best at present known. pbeio 

A principal impediment to the use of coffee arises from: the trouble of pre- 
paring it, which is by no means diminished by the French directions.” It may 
‘therefore, perhaps; be useful to some of our readers to know that a very agree- 
able infusion pay be drawn from coffee, in the same manner as from tea, by 

merely pouring boiling water on it when ground, and leaving it so, a few 
minutes before using it. In this state it is fall as strong as that which’is boiled, 
which may be accounted for from the aroma beitig more fully retained in it. 
Its taste is somewhat different from coffee managed as usual, and * though 
pleasing to some, is disagreeable to others; -It acquires however the samé 
taste if it is held over the fire for a minute or two, soas to be thoroughly heated 
without permitting it to boil; or at least taking it off the instant it appears te 
ae-so,; to prevent the aroma from being dissipated. ines ow. t ets | 
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coount of the Method of Carbonising Turf used by M. A. Thillaye Platel, from. 
j ey ee ‘the Annales de Chemie. v, iat p. 128. uy + 

‘ M. Thillaye Platel carbonises the Turf in’ an apparatus similar to that used 

for procuring the inflammable. gas from coals; it is enclosed in an oven, or case 

formed of sheet or cast iron, furnished with'tubes passing to condensing vessels ; 

ffem: whenée other tubes proceed.to the fire-place beneath the oven, where 

the incondensible gases are burnt ; an inferior turf is first used for heating the 

ovén, buf after some time the heat, furnished by the burning gas, is nearly 

sufficient for the completion of. the process, and in some cases entirely 30.. 
The oven is furnished with a door to admit the turf, which is closed by a 

hook ; after-which the passage to it, through the wall of the furnace, is closed 

up-by dry-brieks, and plastered over with wet clay. 

The turf is prepared for this process by being exposed to a regular con-. 
tinued pressure, which forces out the water, and accelerates the opera- 
tion. ; ; 
~ Ti the condensers, two kinds of oil and an acid liquor are found; one kind of 
the oil may be used for ‘the same purposes as tar; the other is more of the 
nature of oil of turpentine, ; 
~The acid water serves for — iron liquor and other matters for the 
dyers, and will also answer for manufacturing white lead and verdegris. 

‘The carbonised turf answers aH: the purposes of charcoal from wood, and 
in-many places it may be procured in this. manner at a much less expence. The. 
Peng of coal from @ given quantity. of turf, is from 0,30 to 0,40 in 
general. t Ve Ooe. Sak , : : 


* Though the general, plenty of Coals throughout England, renders the use of 
turf of less consequence here, yet. there are some parts of Englaud where the. 
described process po A found.beneficial ; and in many parts of. Shetland, 
and in most places m Ireland it may be of very material advantage. . . 
It is to be regretted, that the author.did not describe his method of come’ 
pressing turf for if-it-were simple and cheap, it might be used to great advan- 
tage both in preparing the turf for carriage, (by bringing it into a less bulky and 
more convenient compass ;) and also-in forming it in the first instanee, in places 
where it is found : for a pressure, the drying would be so much: acce- 
berated, that prohably the process of making it fit for fuel might be performed 
in a fourth of the time it now requires, which, in wet seasons, would be of the 
most material importance, -A good contrivance for pressing turf would also 
enable them who prepare it for sale to convert much of the smal] materials, 
and brokem pieces, which, at present, are useless and troublesome, into as 
good turf astherest. © = «© | » 
x Glanber was one of the firstto notice the uses that might be obtained from the 
acid liquor drawn by fire from wood or turf: he supposed it would be of great, 
benefit in the compositions fur the production of saltpetre. He gives an ac- 
ciraté description Of a furnace for charring wood and procuring the acid 
liquor, in his Miraculum Mundi; which furnace would be preferred in some 
situations for this purpose to that of M. Thillaye Platel. " 








Some Account. of the Experiment made at Golden-Lane to illuminate Streets 
mid pegs © .. Coal-Gas. Lights. — by 
"The Proprietors of ‘the Golden-Lane Brewery have tried the experiment 
of lighting ‘a street by Coal-Gas Lights, which has been so long expected 
from the advertisement of Mr. Windsor, that he would have performed, but 
which, from the length of time he has judged fit to procrastinate it, another 
has ‘had the lionour of trying before him. a1 

The furnace which supplies the gas is in the brewery in Golden-Lanej 
from whence a pipe proceeds, that runs along the walls of the houses of Gol- 
den-Lane, a little below ‘the windows of the first floor, and in the same 
mayner passes round the corner a ‘considerable distance along the = = 
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Beech-Street ; from this main. pipe, other pipes ceed at tight angles, to 
the lamps, each: of which has an aperture in its lower extremity to receive 
the pipe appropriated to it’; after entering the lamp, two or three small holes 
made in the end of the pipe, convey the gas; which being kindled, givesa ~ 
very brilliant light. The pipes are furnished with cocks at different places, 
by which the supply of the gas may be regulated as — fit. Eleven lamps. 
are supplied in this manner, seven of which are in Golden-Lane, and the, 
other four in Beech-Street. 

- The lamps are at an average about twenty yards asunder, so that the last. 
lamp is about 700 feet from the furnace; the light of this last lamp is in gene- 
ral considerably weaker than that of the rest ; but is, however, much superior 
to that of the common oil lamp that burns near it ; from this circumstance 
there is some reason to suppose that the gas cannot well be conveyed in pipes, 
much beyond the distance mentioned by the apparatus used. ’ 

In Golden-Lane the light is so great, that the single row of lamps fully illu- 
minates both sides of the lane. Y ; 
* When the gas is first let into the pipes, and some time after the lamps are light- 
ed, its smell is rather disagreeable, but this nearly ceases, after they have been. 
burning some time ; so that most of the scent is probably caused by the gas, 
that escapes before it is inflamed : at that period, the bad scent is hardly per- 
ceptible, and even, if means should not be devised to destroy it entirely, a, 
little custom would probably make people take as Jittle notice of it as they do 
of that of the coals, which country people perceive so strongly when they 
fixst come to London, but. of which. the residents are.nearly insensjble, . It 
appears from this experiment, that a single furnace can supply lamps with 
this gas a length of about 1600 feet; or from 700 to 800 feet at each side of 
it: from which, some calculation may be made of the probable expence of 
lighting any extent of streets in the same thanner. 

« The expence of attendance on the furnaces to keep them properly lighted, 
added to the difficulty of finding proper situations for their erection, wiil.prow 
bably prevent gas lights from being generally used for lighting the city; — 
though in particular places, where other fires are necessary, by which the ex. 
pence of attendance may be diminished, and where the room, which gas fur- 
maces may occupy will be no material object, those lights may prove consi- 
derably cheaper than common oil ——. : 

Mr. Windsor has advertised in the Morning Herald, that he has had no part 
in conducting this experiment, which he mentions as a very bungling attempt: 
but as far as can be judged by an external view of the apparatus, the experi- 
ment has been rather better performed, than his at the back of Carlton- 
House: which being in an open park cannot fairly be called an experiment for 
lighting streets; and therefore, this here described, may justly be es. 
teemed the first experiment performed in London to light streets iu this 
manner, 
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Extract froma Paper.—On the Advantages of grafting Walnut, Mulberry, and 
Chesnut Trees, by Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F.R.S, Trans, of Horticule 
tural Soc. v, 1. p. 1. ‘ 





In the spring of 1799, Mr. Knight planted some Walnut Trees of two years 
old in pots, and raised them up to the bearing branches of an old Walnut 
‘Tree, by fixing them on the top of poles placed in the earth ; and grafted them 
by approach, with parts of the bearing branches of the old tree. An union 
took place during the summer, and in the autumn the grafts were detached. 
from the parent stock, The plants thus obtained were planted in a nursery, 
and without any peculiar care or management, produced both male and female 
blossoms in the third succeeding spring, and have since afforded blossoms every 
season, 

A similar experiment was made in the same manner on the Mulberry Tree, 
but under many disadvantages, notwithstanding which, one of the youn; 
grafted trees succeeded, and bore fruit on the third year, and has continued 

productive 
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productive annually ; it was introduced afterwards inte the vinery, where its 
fruit ripened in the chee state of perfection. 

Walnut and Mult Trees, Mr. Knight found to succeed so ill by any 
other mode of grafting, but that by approach, that he cannot recommeud at- 
tempts to ptopagate them in any other manner ; though if they should suc- 
ceed, the same advantages may be obtained, the bearing branch is, however, 
least disturbed by grafting by approach. ~ 

‘The Spanish chesnut suce manny when grafted in almost any of the 
usual ways ; and when grafts are taken from the bearing branches, the young 
trees produce blossoms in the succeeding year : Mr, Knight is inclined to think, 
that, by selecting varieties, which ripen their fruit early, avd by propagating 
with grafts or buds from young and vigorous trees, of that kind which have 
just attained the age necessary to enable them to bear fruit, this tree might 
be cultivated in this country to advantage both for its fruit and timber. - 

From similar experiments, which Mr. Knight has tried successfully on 
many species of trees, he thinks the effects of time may be thus anticipated 
in the cultyre of any fruit, which is not produced till the seedling tree ac- 
quires considerable age. And he is thoroughly confident from very extensive, 
and long experience, that the graft derives nutriment only, and not growth 
from the young stock in which it is inserted ; and. that with the life of the 
parent stock, the graft contains its habit, and its constitution, . “A 





Errata in No. .7,—P. 66, line 13, for three inches high, read three feet 
high. P. 70, first title, for Guadal canal, read Guadalcanal. 
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OBITUARY OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


Dr. Hume, 


Nathaniel Hulme,.M.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. died March 28, 1807, at his house 
in Charter-house-square, London. The particulars of the life of this able phy- 
sician and excellent man, which are here given, have been collected from mate. 
rials furnished by himself.. His works are the best evidence of the solid judg- 
ment, the talent for careful observation, and the unwearied industry which he 
employed in the cultivation of an honourable profession : those who were happy 
in a personal knowledge of him, can best bear testimony to his severe integrity 
as a public man, his warmth and constancy as a friend, and his humanity and 
skill as a medical adviser. Doctor Hulme was born at Holme Torp, in York- 
shire, on the 17th of June, 1732, and was the youngest of eleven chiidren. He 
was taught the rudiments of medical science by his brother, Dr. Joseph Hulme, 
an eminent physician at Halifax, and afterwards became a pupil at Guy's hospi- 
tal in London, and in 1755 entered into tie British navy in a medical capacity. 
In 1765 he received the degree ‘of Doctor of Physic at Edinburgh. He then 
settled as a physician in London, and in1768 published ‘‘ Libellus de natura, 
causa curationeque Scorbuti,” to which is annexed a proposal for preventing 
the scurvy in the British navy; his employment in the navy having afforded him 
opportunities of observing that disease in all its stages. In 1768 he was elected 
physician in ordinary to the Lying-in Hospital, whieh office he resigned in 1794. 
His next publication was a “ ‘Treatise on the Puerperal Fever,” wherein the 
nature and cause of that disease, so fatal to lying-in women, are represented in 
a new point ef view, illustrated by dissections, and a rational method of cure 
proposed and contirmed by experience. Dr. Hulme was the first person who 
considered the puerperal fever as a disease arising from peritoneal inflamma- 
tion, that is, chiefly from an inflammation of the intestines and omentum. His 
views on this subject, on which the conjectures of physicians from the time of 
Hippocrates to his own had been wasted, are received as just and complete. 
He was next appointed sole physician to a new charity denominated the — 
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gucice...02 28 pit Se tuie® 0s tervehns oo tstet % oe 
Fal Dispensary, sitdated im Aldersgate-street, and instituted in the yeat 17702 
This was, the .first institution of the kind established in this country, which; 
from its extensive utility, has given rise to‘others in most of the gow: 3 towos 
éf Great Britain, and_ has extended this mode of. medical assistance to other 
comtriés. He was adinitted a member of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London inthe yeat 1774, and’in the same year had the honour of being elected’ 
yhysician to the Charter-house. He delivered an oration before the Medical’ 
Bociety of London on the 18th of January, 1777, ‘of which he was a: primary 
member, He published it in the same ‘year, undér the title of ““ Oratio dé se’ 
niedica ¢ognoscenda et promovenda cui accessit via tuta et jucunda calculom 
solvendi in 'vesica avinaria inherentem ab historia calculosi hominis confir- 
mata.” In the year 1787 he was presentéd with a‘gold medal by the Royat 
Soeiety of Medicine at Paris for his treatise on the {plowing prize question— . 
*< Rechercher quelles sont les causes de L’Endurcissement’ du’ tissu cellulaire’ 
airquel plusieurs Eufans nonveaux-nés sont sujets, et _ doit en étre le traite- 
ment soit préservatif soit curatif?” His account of the disease, which at that’ 
time was almost unknown to physicians in general, and only slightly noticed by 
a few niedieal writers, is inserted in the Histoire dela Societé Royal de Mede- 
cine Anneés 1787 and 1788, He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of: 
Eondon in 1794, and the Philosophical Transactions for'the year 1800 contains: 
his “‘ Experiments and Observations on the Light which is ‘spontaneously emit- 
ted with some degree of Permanency from various Bodies.” Iu the year 180} 
he communicated to the Royal Society another paper, “ A Continuation of the 
Experiments and.Observations on the Light which is spontaneously emitted 
from various Bodies, with some Experiments and Observations‘on Solar Light 
when imbibed by Canton’s Phosphorus.” ‘The Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don. elected him a tellow.in the year 1795; and in vel. xiv.-p- 45;-0f the Archere 
ologia, published by that Society, he has given an account of a brick brought 
from the site ef ancient Babylon. On Feb. 21st, in attempting to fasten.a door 
opennig ‘tothe top of his house; Doctor-Hulme fell from a-considerable height. 
He survived the accident until March ¥8th, continuing exempt from violent 
pain, and in a state of mind entirely composed and devoutly resigned. He 
was interred by his own desire in tue burial ground belonging. to the Chartér- 
house, and the following inscription, composed by himself, is engraved ona@ 
marble tablet over his grave. - 2 st -tegals 
Here lie the remains of Nathaniel Hulme, M;D. who was born on the 17th 
of June,1732, and died on the v8th of March, 1807. He was elected physician 
to the Charter-house on the 17th of March 1774, and contitined so to the time 
ef his death. He practised durmga long course of years with advantage te his. 
patients and honour to himself. - eg 
eit Tee . His tAst Prayer. 
O God, the creator of all things, whose mercy ‘is infinite, and whose wisdom. 
is incomprehensible! Before thee do I humbly prostrate myself to the earth; 
aud to thee commit my spirit, because I well know, and do trust that the same 
kind providence which brought me into this world, and provided milk out of my 
mother’s breast for my immediate nourishment, will.as certainly preside over. 
my death, and: dispose of my immortal part in such a manner as will be most 
suitable to its future existence. :All thy works silently.praise thee, O great 
and beneficent Creator! Even we in the grave, who are sown in corruption ta 
be raised in glory, as revealed to mavkind by thy son Jesus-Christ. For thy 
power is above all-thought, and thy goodness exceedeth all measure, and- they 
endure for eveyand ever. -Ameu. “ poet 
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Sir S. Romilly has. presented a Petition to | arliament from.130 debtors eon: 


fined _in the King’s. Bench, stating that theirunited tauilies amount to 34¢5gnd 
that they are rendered destitute of support by their continenient. It is under- 


stood 
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stood that this amiable lawyer, and excellent man, is eccupied,..with Lords 
Moira and Holland, in devising a plan by which the ferocity of our debtor laws 
may be mitigated, and a system of institutions swept from our national code, 
which, to the disgrace of every principle of justice; and feeling of humanity, 
‘confound, by equal punishments, misfortune and fiaud; which allow an indivi- 
dual, irritated by a private loss, to usurp the office of the magistrate, and -dis- 
pense his own measure of punishment; to call down upon debt the penalties of 
telony, and revenge the pain he feels hy the pain which he inflicts, _., ; 
Marriages. At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Rev. Anthony Hamilton, 
son of Archdeacon Hamilton, to Miss Farquhar, daughter of Sir Walter Farquhar, 
Bart.—The Right Hon. Lord St. John, ‘of Bletsoe, to Miss Rouse Bonghtou, 
‘eldest daughter of Sir Charles W. Rouse Boughton, Bart.—Mr. Pope, of Co- 
vent Garden theatre, to Mrs. Wheatley, relict of Francis Wheatley, Esa. R.A, 
Immediately after the ceremony they took their departure for Ireland, where 
Mr. Pope has for thé summer a professional engagement.—At Mary-le-Boue 
church, John Licantosh, Esq. eldest son of John Licantosh, Esq. of Chichester, 
to Miss Bettesworth, eldest daughter of the late John Bettesworth, Esq. of Car- 
hais, in Cornwall.—Henry Clements, Esq. of Holles-street, Cavendisi-square, to 
Mrs, O’Brien, late of Dorset-gardens, Brighton.—George Hay, Dawkins, a | 
to the Hon. Sophia Maude, sister of the late Viscount Hawarden.— .,... Shard, 
Esq. of Lovells’-hill, Berkshire, to Sarah, only child of the Rev, Edward Stone, 
rector of Hovenden, Bucks.—The Rev. Joseph Wells, D. D. of Havensfield 
‘Lodge, Bucks, to Miss Colwich, of Welbeck-street.—At Whitehall, by specrat 
licénce, the Hon. ‘Lindsay Meyrick Burrell, second son of the Right Hea. Lord 
Gwydir, to Franees, youngest daughter of the late James Daniell, Esq.—at 
‘St. James's church, by special licence, the Hon. Lieut. Col. Falk Greville Uptan, 
to Miss Howard, only daughter of Richard Howard, Esq. of Castle Rising, Nor- 
tolk.—At St. Margaret's, Westminster, Stephenson Kitc ing, Esq. of Needham, 
‘Suffolk, to Miss Bedingfield, of Needliam Market.—At St. George’s, Blooms- 
‘bury, Richard Bogue, Esq. Captain in the Royal Horse Artilery, to Miss 
Hascon; daughter of John Hancon, Esq. of Russell-squate —At St- James's, 
Clerkenwell, Capt. White, of the 24th foot, to Miss. Steele, late.of the island of 
Rarbadoes. At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Alfred 'Thrale Perkins, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to’ Miss Jane Bailey, of Peckham.—At Stanwéll, the Rev. 
Thomas Charles May, of Breamore, ts, to Miss Gibbons, eldest daughter 
of Sir Wm:G.bbonis, Bart. of Stanwell-place.—At Hendon, the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
of Southminster, Essex, to Miss Ryder, daughter of Thomas Ryder, Esq.—At 
Paddington churcli,.Mr. Isaac Shaw, of Kennington, to:Miss Crouch, youngest 
daughter of Wm. Créuch, Esy. 6f Tavistock.place,’ Rassél-square. oss 
Deaths, In. Gower-street, Bedford-square, Sir R. Jefferson, Knt. one of the 
Judges of the island of Antigoa.—In Wimpole-sireet, aged 59, J. Hillersdon, sq. 
‘In Ely-place, aged 71, ..:..... Johnson, Esq.—In Dover-street, the Hon. Miss The}- 
lusson, daughter of Lord Rendlesham.—At W qke’s Hotel, in Brook-street, Licut. 
Col. Wheat, ‘of Barton-house, Somersetshire.—iIn Millman-street, Joku.Shors, 
Esq. of Edlington, ‘Lincolnshire.—In Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Noel 
“Desentans, Esq. This gentiéntan possessed knowledge and abilities which qua- 
lified him for a higher situation in seciety than he was ever disposed to assume. 
“He was‘ a native of Fratice, where he received his education. “He and Mons. 
De Calonne were fellow students, and‘ a friendship was formed ‘betwixt them 
very éarly in life, which “grew with their-growth and strengthened with their 
‘Strength,’ Mr. D. when he died, was only in his sixty-second year. He had 
‘been itt this country between® thitiy and forty years. If Mr. D. had beena 
‘native of Britain; and-had” devdted himself to the profession of the law, or to 
the enlarged views of the politician, it is véry probable that he would have made 
‘a conspicuous figure in‘ the state.’ He was profoundly acquainted with mankind, 
“bat his knowledge of the human heart did “hot produce the least tendency te- 
-wards~a: misanthropic: spirit:‘ On thé coritrary he was always active in the 
-calisé of humanity, ready to patronize unfrieéhded genius and mitigate distress. 
dt was not necéssary’to make. anj particular appeal to his benevolence, whey- 
“evér there*was. an opportiliiity for him ‘to promote ‘the happiness or relieve the 
‘wants of his‘ fellow creatures,‘ “Upon all’ such occasions he went pleatly angl 
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immediately in pursuit of. his object; and the first proof of his liberality gene- 
rally was found in the grateful acknowledgments of those whom he had assisted, 
His taste for the arts has long raised his name in the estimation of all good 
judges. Painting was the favourite object of his atterition, but he did not con- 
sider that or its kindred arts merely as opening a field for the efforts of genius; 
he beheld in them the sources of national opulence and honour, affording, 

for still higher purposes, by elevating the human character, illustrating the 
truths of religion, promoting the interests of morality, and conferring the most 
gratifying recompence on those who dedicate their powers to the improvement, 
happiness, and security of civilized life. In the year 1799 he published a short 
work, in which he presented a plan for advancing the British arts by the esta- 
blishment of a national gallery, in order to give encouragement to rising talents. 
According to this plan the gallery was to contain portraits of all who distin- 
guished themselves in the service of their country, as well as representations 
‘of the achievements in which their heroism might be signalized.. This plan al- 
together is the work of a mind animated by the most enlightened and capacious 
designs, and was formed upon such principles, that while it was intended for the 
national honour it might have been accomplished without any burthen upon the 
public. "The only ground of complaint that has ever been alleged against Mr. 


-D. implied, that in his partiality to the ancient masters he overlooked living 


merit.’ This complaint, however, could never have arisen, if his character and 
condact had been properly known. The truth is, that in the work alluded to, 
Mr. D. speaks very highly of the merit of English artists, and declares, that 
“ this country now possesses the first painters and the best engravers.” But his 
respect for British talents was not manifested in complimentary language only, 
for notwithstanding the vast sums which he must have devoted to the collection 
of pictures, which he has left, and which for its extent is one of the most valuable 
in Europe, it can be proved that he absolutely expended nine thousand five 
hundred pounds ‘in the patronage of British artists. In the year 1802 Mr. D. 
‘published «. descriptive catalogue of a collection of pictures which he was com- 
‘missioned to purchase for the late amiable and unfortunate king of Poland, who 
had honoured him with the appointment of Consul General of Poland in Great 
‘Britain, This collection was chosen with great taste and judgment, and con- 
sisted of admirable works from all the different schools of most celebrity. The 
catalogue is not only a just asd candid account of the merits of the respective 
works, but besides all its instructive comments and sagacious reflections, is 
rendered very entertaining by anecdotes of the several masters, historical no- 
tices, ingenious strokes of humour, strong marks of good sense, and unaffected 
piety. oe 

In private life Mr. D. was distinguished for a liberal hospitality, firm friend- 
ship, and affable and courteous manners, the natural result of an excellent heart 
and an expans:ve mind. 

The foregoing tribute to departed merit isa mere outline of an individual, 
whose memory is entitled to esteem and regard, and whose character could 
only receive adequate justice from a congenial spirit, equally intelligent, eu- 
‘lightened, and comprehensive. ! 

Of'a paralytic attack, George Saville Carey, the well-known lecturer, He 
was announced for an exhibition on the evening on which he died. 

At his house on Ludgate-hill, where he had kept shop for fifty-six years, aged 
upwards of eighty, Mr. Quintin Kay, a well known upholsterer, cabinet-maker, 
and undertaker. ‘This singular character was a native of Doncaster, where he 
served his apprenticeship, and coming soon afterwards to London, he worked 
for twelve shillings a week, out of which he saved a small sum of money, which 
enabled ‘him to commence business in a small way. He afterwards became 
the partner of Mr. Sey, whom he sufvived. Inthe various branches of his manu- 
factory he employed a great number. of the best workmen, and was, without 
exception, the kindest and best of masters, for it was an invariable rule with 
him to pay them more than they expected every Saturday night, and to many 
of them he gave comfortable houses, rent free, for a number of years. 
readers would perhaps infer from this that'he was otherwise benevolent, on. the 
contrary, we find his benevolence proceeded more from pride, for instance his 

want 
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want of feeling for the poverty and wretchedness of the few relatives he had, 
One of the nearest, a fine little boy, his grand-nephew, about six months ago 
returned from sea, and being in want of both food and raiment, was advised to 
call on his grand-uncle, which he did, but the old man received him with in- 
difference, and all he gave him was half'a crown. He used to say thathe never 
wished to see his poor relations, forgetting that himself had endured the 
greatest poverty in the early period of his life. He never was married, nor 
ever was in love with any thing but money, for he always considered the fair 
sex as necessary evils about his house. He was never known to have been in 
the inside of a church, nor to frequent places of amusement. The Sundays he 
spent with two or three of his workmen, in a dirty shirt, picking up pieces of 
rags, venier; &c. in his workshops ; but though he did not during his lifetime 
trouble himself about religion, yet we find he left something in his. will for the 
purpose of propagating the gospel. The bulk of his fortane, which amounts 
to more than 100,0001. he left between his, relatives, Mr. Ladbrooke the 
banker, and to some charities: to his clerk, a poor old man, who had been his 
faithful drudge and companion for more than five and forty years, he be- 

ueathed only the pityful sam of 1501. He had been i for about a month be- 
fre his death, but apprehending his dissolution, he sent for an undertaker, 
(not the one he usually employed) with whom he bargained for his funeral in 
the manner he wished to be buried ; and died as he had lived without any sense 
of religion.—In Bedford-square, aged 85, John Cooke, ny Saturday, July 
11, was interred in St. Margaret’s church, Westminster, George Attwood, Esq. 
F.R.S, He died in the sixty-second year of his age sincerely lamented, as he was 
deservedly esteemed by all who had the happiness of knowing him, He was 
highly distinguished for-mathematieal science, and honoured with the medal of 
the Royal Society, and was author of several treatises, which prove his inven- 


. tive powers as well as the depth and extent of his erudition. He was edu- 


cated at Westminster school, and was for some time a tutor, and for many 
years a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. He read to the whole Univer- 
sity Lectures upon several branches . of iy <r ones hilosophy, which were 
much attended and greatly admired. Mr. Pitt having been one of his auditors, 
was induced to form a more intimafe acquaintance with him, and finding that 
his talents would be eminently useful to the public, bestowed upon him in the 
beginning of the year 1784, a sinecure office (which is extinguished by hs 
death) that he.might be enabled to devote a large portion of his time to finan- 
cial calculations, in which Mr, Pitt-employed him to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, and to the great advantage of the revenue. The high opinion Mr. Pitt 
entertained of him, aud the confidence he reposed in him were strengthened 
by experience, and Mr. Attwood’s labours were continued with the most 
zealous perseverance until his declining state of health rendered him incapable 
of severe application.—In Argyle-street, aged 90, Sir Archibald Edmondstone, 
Bart.—At his apartments in the Edgeware-road, the Rev. Thomas Jones, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, B. A. 1779, M. A.1782. ‘The loss 
of this truly excellent man will belong felt and deplored by every individual 
of that college, of which he had been for img years a distinguished orna- 
ment. No man stood higher in the estimation of the University for deep and 
comprehensive learning; no man was more beloved in private live for’ the 
gentleness of his disposition, and the amiable and social qualities of his heart. 
The following testimony to his merit is given from a sermon which was deliver- 
ed two years since on the Commemoration day at Trinity College :—“ I could 

with conscious satisfaction pomt to many among us whe adorn these societies 


. by. their acquirements, and maintain and advance our interests by their assi- 


duity and zeal, if it were not invidious to relate one in particular, if it were 
permitted me to speak of the present, as if absent, there is a name So strongly 
associated with excellence, so eminent in all that can adorn, so distinguished 
in the prosecution aud fulfilment of long and arduous dutics, that I could 
repeat it with every testimony of unfeigned respect and admiration, and in ex- 
pressing my own, I should but utter ~~ general. feelings, but in sams | 
* Vox. IT. , 2 . 
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his worth, it would be needless in this assembly to mention his fame ; may he 
long continue to ehjey the fruits of his labours in the praise and esteem of 
every honest and discerning mind. He has truly estimated the value of the 
blessings we here enjoy, he has done his part to render them productive. 
Adhering strictly to the original designs of these institutions, and promoting 
them by his example as well as instruction, -he may with confidence look for- 
ward to the sentence oftapprobation, “ well done thou good and faithful servant.” 
—At Hampstead, aged 73, Timothy Lane, Esq. F..R.S. At Shepherds Bush, 
James Johnson, Esq. late architect to the Barrack department, from which situ- 
ation he retirned about two years ago in consequence of bad health.—At Hil- 
lingdon, aged 73, Robert Freeman, M. D.—At Fitzroy Farm, the Right Hon. 
Dowager Lady Southampton.—At Islington, aged 78, Mrs. Ann Toller, relict 
of the late Rev. Thomas Toller.—At Egham, aged 69, Robert Pickwood, Esq. 
—At Highgate, Thomas Rodwell, Esq.—At Chelsea, aged 64, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Denton, relict of Osbert Denton, Esq. late of Lynn Regis. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


At the annual exhibition of stock at Wooburn Abbey about seventy graziers 
and amateurs assembled, who ‘partook each day of a sumptuous dinner at the 
Abbey, at which, in the absence of the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of 'Ta- 
vistock very hospitably and convivially presided. Returning thanks on the 
health of the Duke being drank, the Marquis informed the company that it was 
his Grace’s intention to revive the agricultural and other prizes the next year. 
The Duke’s Southdown sheep were the favourite, the prime pens of ewes selling 
for nivety guineas a score. 

Married. At Strudham, Robert Bentley, Esq. ef Bedford-street, London, te 
Miss Goodwin, daughter of George Goodwin, Esq. 


BERKSHIRE. 


It is in contemplation to establish a public library and news-room at Reading, 
for the accommodation of the town and neighbourhood. ‘To defray the expence 
attending its establishment, it is proposed to raise a sum of 6000). by transfer- 
able shares of 301. each, and the following gentlemen are appointed a committee 
to carry it into .effect: E. Maitland, Esq. M.P, J. Tappenden, Esq. J. B. 
Monck, Esq. Rev. Mr. Douglas, ‘Thomas Ring, Esq. Dr. Salmon, Mr. Fenton, 
and Mr. Harris. An institution of this kind is caleulated to afford, on the most 
easy terms, the means of instruction and rational recreation—acquisitions 
much wanted, and well suited to the increased and huppily increasing prosperity 
of this borough and neighbourhood. 

’ Died. Suddenly at Newbury, aged 60, Miss Napleton, of Hammersmith, 
sister of the Rev. Dr. Napleton, Chancellor of the diocese of Hereford.—At 
Reading, aged 88, J. Howard, Esq. formerly an eminent surgeon and apothecary 
at Walton upon Thames. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Messrs. John Buckland, of Trinity-college, and Mr. Wm. Loring, of Magda- 
len-college, Oxford, are elected: Professors in the Royal Military College at 
Marlow, in the room of Messrs. Fausset and Knollis, resigned. is] 

Married, At Lavendon, the Rev. J. Cole, vicar of Long Beckley, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Miss Marianye Freeman, second daughter of the late Geo. Freeman, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The Bishop of Loniton has transferred twelve hundred pounds stock to the 
Master and Fellows of Christ-college, and directed the interest of it to be laid 
outannually in the purchase of three gold medals, to be contended for by the 


* students of that college; one of fifteen guineas, for the best Latin dissertation 


on some evidence of christianity ; another of fifteen guineas, for the best Eng- 
lish composition on some moral precept of the gospel; and one of ten guineas, 
to the most distinct and graceful reader in and regolar attendant at chapel ; 
and the surplus, if any, to be laid out m books and distributed by the Master. 

The 
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The subjects will not be given out till October, which in this first instance it is 
probable the Bishop will propose himself. C40— 
The members prizes are this year adjudged to Mr. -Wm. Grant Cantley, of 
Pembroke-hall, Senior Bachelor, for his dissertation on the following subject: 
“ Utrum mores Civium emendet an Corrumpat Commercium;” and to Messrs. 
Wilkinson Matthews, of Trinity-college, and John ‘Turner, of St. John’s, Middle 
Bachelors, the subject of whose dissertation was, “ Utrum Literis prosit Libro- 
rum, quanta nunc est editorum Copia?” “— 
_ Mr. Thomas Inman, M. A. Fellow of St. John’s-college, is appoiated Mathe- 
matical Professor at the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Robert Headington, B.A. of Caius, and Mr. Richard Burgh Byam, of 
King’s-college, are admitted Fellows of their respective societies. . 

Mr. John Fiott, B.A. of St. John’s-college, is elected into one of the Tra- 
velling Fellowships, founded by Wiliiam Worts, in the room of Mr. Thomas 
Jones, of Peterhouse, 

Married, At Bourn, the Rev. F. H. Maberly, of Trinity-college, to Miss Anu 
Kimpton.—At Whittlesea, the Rev. John Davis, rector of Kelkhampton, in 
Cornwall, to Miss Eliz. Ground.—At Willingham, Alexander Powell, Esq. of 
Hurdcott-house, Wilts, to Joanna, second daughter of the Rev. Dr. Law, Pre- 
bendary of Carlisle—At Gretna Green, Frederick Mortlock, Esq. son of Jehan. 
Mortlock, Esq. banker, of Cambridge, to Miss Sarah Finch, daughter of John 
Finch, Esq. of Shelford. 

‘ Died, At Newmarket, aged 59, Mr. John Fuller, many years Clerk of the 
ourse, 
CHESHIRE. 


' Married. At Bowden, Mr. Thomas Hulme Robinson, of Liverpool, to Miss 
Wainwright, of Dunham Massey. 
i Died. At Chester, aged 82, Mr, Giles-~Minshull, formerly an eminent linen- 
raper. 
CORNWALL, 

Married. At Nanslor, aged 57, Migs Frances Robinson, third daughter of the 
late Rev. Wm. Robinson. 

Died. At Falmouth, aged 90, Mrs, Margaret Williams, widow of Mr. Richard 
Williams, and daughter of the Rev. Charles Daubuz, the author of a Paraphrase 
on the Revelations; a lady distinguished for her exemplary pie'y and extensive 
benevolence.—At Penzance, Wm. Clarges, Esq. Feliow of All Souls-college, Ox- 
ford.. He was a gentleman of remarkable abilities, and at the examination for 
his degree is said to have displayed a greater share of literary attainments than’ 
any of his coutemporaries, 

CUMBERLAND. 
_ The unremitting exertions which are now making to obtain the laudable ob- 
ject of a canal from Carljisle to the West Sea, are highly creditable to the public 
spirit of this eonnty. The great scarcity of coals which was experienced at 
Carlisle last winter, first suggested the idea of a canal to Mr, Curwen ; and the 
pains taken by that gentleman to inquire into the practicability and advantage 
of such an undertaking, both in a local and commercial point of view, entitle 
hin at least to the thanks of the community. ~The liberal and candid manner” 
with which the plan was brought forward by Mr. C. by consulting the interests 
of all the great land proprietors, has been the means of removing all petty 
jealonsies, and steps have in consequence been adopted, by the union of the - 
principal characters in Cumberland, which. promise success to its attainment, , 
About 3001, has been subscribed to defray the expences of a survey made by 
Mr. Chapman, of Newcastle, who, after a cageful examination of the banks of 
the river Eden, and of the channel of the Solqay Frith, has suggested two dif- 
ferent lines of eanal, one from Carlisle to ng" | rt, which he supposes will 
Cost about 95,0001. and be sufficient for vessels of fifty tons burden, and another 
from Carlisie to a place called the Binnacle orKnock Cross, which for vessels of 
ninety tons he supposes may cost about 55,0001. but for vessels of forty-five 


tons would only ¢ost about 40,0001, Should a communication with the 7 
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Sea be carried into effect, Cumberland and the south-west parts.of Scotland 
will be the first to reap immense advantages from the undertaking in the im. 
provement of agriculture, the increase of trade, manufactures, and commerce ; 
and it may be expected that it will eventually give a stimulus to:the east side of 
the North of England to forward a similar measure, which would evidently be 

roductive of almost incalculable advantages to the country at large, and to 

at district in particular. " 

Died. At Carlisle, aged 75, Mrs. Mouncey, relict of the late George Moun- 
cey, Esq.—At Wythburn, aged 90, the Rev. John Simpson, vicar of that parish. 
—At Walermillock, aged 84, John Robinson, Esq-—At Whitehaven, aged 81, 
Mrs. Gibson, relict of the late Edmund Gibson, Esq.—At Mount Pleasant, near 
Whitehaven, aged 77, Mrs. Fletcher, relict of Capt. Joseph Fletcher.—At Eg- 
remont, aged 25, Mr. Joshph Grayson, stirgeon, late of Ormskirk.—At Lowea, 
aged 86, Mrs. Catherine Peele.—A1 Harrington, aged 88, Mrs.:Margaret Cur- 
wen.—At Cockermouth, aged 74, Mr. Wm. Bowman, tailor. In the earlier pe- 
riod of his life; finding his exertions as a journeyman, aided by the industry of 
his wife, anequal to the support of a numerous family, he turned his attention 
to music, and in a short time became noted as a performer both vocal and in- 
strumental, which procured him the situation of parish clerk of Bridekirk, 
which he held for nearly forty years. When he was near thirty the following 
trivial circumstance brought the dormant powers of his mind into action. His 
wife, who sold flour, having occasion to consult him upon an advance of 2d. a 
stone to what she ought to raise the price of one-half-quarter, he set to work, 
and with no little trouble (for the sum of his education was the having’ been 
taught to read English at a country school) solved the query. Trifling as this 
may appear, it roused him to apply his attention to mathematics; and he was 
seldow. afterwards seen upon the shopboard without a book of the deepest re- 
search into some of their varions branches lying by him. The works of Euclid, 
Simpson, Emmerson, and Newton he read and understood with ease, and they 
appeared to be the chief delight and amusement of his declining years. He 
was attended to the grave by a great concourse of people, the pall heing sup- 
ported by eight neighbouring gentlemen, and his remains borne by four tailors, 
his old acquaintance, 


' DERBYSHIRE. 

Died, At Tapton Grove, aged 24, Mrs. Mary Ann Meynell, wife of Godfrey 
Meynell, Esq. of Langley.—At Dale Abbey, aged 97, James Hawkswill, who 
had been clerk of that parish nearly threescore years. He was by trade a 
wheeler, and sold a pot of ale in a house under the.same reof with the cbuich 
at Dale Abbey (which is allowed to be one of the most singular and uncom- 


_ fortable parish churchesin England). He was,confined to his bed about seven 


weeks, during which time he took little or no support ‘excepting cold ale, to 
which he was always partial. He was perfectly harmless and inoffensive, his 
appearance venerable and respectable, and when clean and saying Amen ona 
Sunday, seemed not to be more than verging towards the age of man, though he 
had lived to see those days in which he could truly say, “I have no pleasure in 
them ;” and after so long a pilgrimage he was perfectly willing to enter into 
that state in which “a thousand years are but as yesterday.” 


. DEVONSHIRE. 

Married. At Exeter, Wm, Prince, Esq: of the Royal Buckinghamshire Mi- 
litia, to Miss Parsons, of Heavitree.—At Bratton Fleming, Wm, Tamlyn, Esq. 
of Barnacott, aged 85, to Miss Eliz. Pife, aged 30, 

. Died, At Heavitree, near Exeter, aged 25, after a lingering illness, Lady 
Mary Catherine Myers (eldest daughter of the Earl of Abergavenny) wife of 
Thomas Myers, Esq.—At Exeter, aged 70) Simon Edsall, Esq. collector of the 
excise.—At South Allington, Francis Sheajh Cornish, Esq, Lieutenant in the 
Kingsbridge volunteer cavalry. His deatli}is deeply lamented, and his memory 
will long be cherished by a large circle of f; nds, especially by the members of 
his corps. His remains were interred wit, military honours.—At Hartland, 
aged 83, Mr, Jeffry Colmar.—At Exmoith,) Rebert Haydon a 

' irkella, 
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Kirkella, in Yorkshire.—At Plymouth, sincrely lamented by lis family, friends, 
and acquaimtance, aged 85, C.-Yonge, Esq. an eminent surgeon and apothe- 
cary, in which profession he had practised. with encreasing reputation and sne- 
cess for nearly sixty years.—On board the Sceptre man ot war, in the East 
Indies, Major Thomas Davey, of the marines, formerly of Tiverton. He had 
lionoufably served his country for thirty years in every quarter of the globe, 
and his death is deeply lamented. 

RAs '" DORSETSHIRE, 

- Died, At Whetstone, Mrs. Sowden, wife of Thomas Sowden, Esq. Her 
amiable disposition and pleasing manners, which ensured the esteem and re- 
spect of all.who knew her, render her loss truly distressing to her family and 
friends.—At Sherborne, after a lingering illness, Mrs, Burnet, wife of William 
Burnet, Esq.—At Kingston Russell House, Mrs. Syndercombe, relict of the late 
Rev. Gregory Syndercombe, LL.D. of Symondsbury.—At St. Helena, Mr. 
Joseph Lee, eldest son of Simon Lee, Esq: of Lyme. 

, DURHAM. 

Married. At South Shields, George Townshend Fox, Esq. to Miss Crofton, 
—At St. Andrew Auckland, Peter Shield, Esq. of Tynemouth-place, to Miss 
Harriet Spencer, youngest daughter of the late Ralph Spencer, Esq. of Bishop’s 
Aukland.—At Bishopwearmouth, Robert Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth, to Miss 
Aon Robinson, daughter of Ralph Robinson, Esq. of Middle Hendon,—At 
Stockton, William Grey, Esq. to Johanna, only daughter and heiress of the late 
Wm: Scurfield, Esq. of Coatham Mandeville. weet 6: 

* Died. At Durham, John Potts, Esq. one of the aldermen of that city, in the 
74th year of his age. : He served the office of mayor in 1787 and 1798. His 
benevolent disposition and constant readiness to do good in his professional line 
as a surgeon, secured him universal esteem while living, and causes his loss to 
be justly and universally lamented.—Aged 99, Mrs. Summers.—Thomas Avrick, 
one of the singing boys of the cathedral, aged 14. He fell from one of the 
western spires of the cathedral while climbing in search of birds’ nests, and was 

. killed on the spot. At Elstob-house, near Sunderlund, William Kipsic, Esq.—At 

Durham Cotiage, deeply and deservedly lamented, Henry Airey, Esq. formerly 
et Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—At Seaton, Christopher Maude, Esq. of Ferry-hill._— 
At Chester-le-street, aged 87, Mr. Robert Kay, sen, 

ESSEX. _ : 

» Married, At Harwich, by special licence, the Rev. Herbert Marsh, Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of St. John’s-college, Cambridge, to Miss 
Marianne Emilie Charlotte Lacarriere, daughter of the late John Lacarriere, 
merchant, of Leipzig —At Walthamstow, Arthur Howe Holdsworth, Esq. M. P. 
for Dartmouth, to Miss Catharine Henrietta Eastbrooke, only daughter of the 
Jate John Eastbrooke, Esq. of Stone, Devonshire.—At Plaistow, Alfred Lloyd, 
Esq. of Birmingham, to Miss Anna Lloyd, of London,—At the Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, at Chelmsford, Mr. Richard Barritt, of London, to Miss Edwards, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Edwards.—At Danbury, Jolm Payne, Esq. of Maldon, 
to Miss Bygrave, eldest daughter of John Bygrave, Esq. 

Died. At Rochford, David Harris, Esq.—At Barnston, aged 66, the Rev, 
Hicheles Toke, rector of that parish,—At Stratford Grove, aged 74, John Stray, 

q: 

GLOUCESTER. 

Married. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Henry Delves Broughton, second son of 
the Rev. Sir T, Broughton, Bart, of Doddington-hall, Cheshire, to Miss Pigott, 
only daughter of John Pigott, Esq. of Beyere, in Worcestershire.—At Bristol, 
Jacob Keyser, Esq. of London, to Miss Harriet Jacobs, daughter of Jacob 
Jacobs, Esq.—At Clifton, William Northey Hopkins, Esq. only son of Major- 
Geacrel Hopkins, to Miss Anne E, Fortescne, of Dromerkin, county of 

uth, 


Died. At Gloucester, Henry Charles Selwyn, Esq. Lieutenant Governor of 


Mount Serrat,—Aged 50, Mrs, Francis Barker, one of the people called 
7 Quakers. 
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[Auge 
Quakers. At Redland-House, aged 70, Dr. Ludlow, late of Heywood-house, Wilts ; 
formerly aneminent physician in Br.stol.—At Bristol, aged 72, B. Runwn, Esq. a 
Capt. in the Royal Navy. He had arrived there but afew minutes before, and was 
cheerfully conversing with a few friends, when turning round he suddenly expired, 
His extensive information, together with his constant affability and cheerfulness 

of manners, make his death most deeply regretted by all who had the pleasure 

of his acquaintance.—At Millford, aged 59, John Howard, Esq.—At the Hot 
Wells, Bristol, aged 65, the Rev. Joshua Berkeley, D. D. Dean of Tuam.—At 

Ferney-hiil, the residence of her eldest son, Mrs. Cooper, relict of the Rev. Dr. 

Coeper, of Yarmouth, and daughter of the late James Bramsby, Esq. of Shottis- 

ham, in Norfolk. Exemplary in every stage of existence ; humble, affable, be- 
nevolent, and devout ; happy in the love and veneration of all around her; ani- 

mated by Christian principles, and supported by Christian hope, she placidly ex- 

pired in the 70th year of her age, leaving the memory ofa bright example to,her 

children and her friends, She was the author of several publications printed many 

years ago, under the titles of Fanny Meadows, The Duughter, The School for 

Wives, and The Exemplary Mvther. "They were composed with the ardent de- 

sire of promoting the cause of relgion and morality, apd whoever has read these 

productions ef her pen, and was acquainted with the virtues of her heart, will 

readily acknowledge that she exemplified in every station of life those chara¢e 
ters of ideal excellence which her fancy drew, , 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The foundation of a Monument to the memory of Lord Nelson, the expence 
of which is to be defrayed by a subscription of the officers, sailors, aud 
marines belonging to the fleet under his command at. the glorious battle of 
Trafalgar, was laid on Saturday 4th of July, on Portsdown-hill, near the road 
leading to Borechurst. This honourable token of their attachment to him, and 
their nation’s glory, is to combine with it national utility, it being so situated 
from nautical observations, made on purpose, as te become a sea mark for 
safely conducting vessels into Portsmouth harbour; ‘to avoid the shoal of St. 
Helens, It will bea very elevated pillar, although the subscription is a 
limited one, Government having freed the stone of the expence of the duty, 
and the farmer who holds the lease of the ground on which it is to be erected, 
as well as Mr. Thistleihwaite the lord of the manor, having offered the grant. 
of it without purchase. The design, whichis by the architect of the celebrated 
villa of Mr. A, Goldsmid, at-Morden, is classically simple and elegant, , 4 

‘fhe prizes annually given by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
Winchester college, have been adjudged this year as follows :—a gold medal 
to Mr. Wrightson for composition in Latin prose—Jnvidia Comes est Virtutis. 
A silver medal to Mr, Lyon for Elocution in Latin—Galgact Oratio e Tacito. 
A gold medal to Mr. Hall for composition in English verse—The Fall of Baby- 
lon ; and a silver medal to Mr. Rolfe for Elocution in English—Germanicus to 
his rebellious Soldiers. - 

Married. At Wickham, the Rev. J. S. Rashleigh, rector of that parish, to 
Miss Stanhope, daughter of the late Hon. Admiral Stanhope.—At Beaulieu, 
—_ a Esq. of Assington, Suffolk, to Miss Warner, daughter of J. 

arner, Esq. ’ : 

Died. At Winchester, aged 67, Mrs. Woolls, relict of the. late Richard 
Woolls Esq. of Alersford.—At Portsmouth, Mrs. Grenway, wife of Lieutenant 
Grenway, of the Plantagenet man of war. While walking on the deck her foot 
slipped and she fell down .the main hatchway. into the hold, when her head 
stricking against the iron ballast, killed her instantly, her neck was dislocated, 
and her skull dreadfully fractured. The situation of her husband, an eye-, 
witness of the dreadful disaster, can better be conceiyed thaw described. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, ¢) | 4 : 
Died, At Kivernoll, William Lane, Esq. a Lieutenant in the royal navy, , 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 


“The town of Stevenage has suffered severely by a fire, which began ata 
wheelwright’s shop, and communicating to the out-buildings, which were co- 
vered with thatch, and excessively dry, ran like wildfire, and was only stopped 
by the pulling down ofa house, after having consumed upwards of forty houses, 
and fifteen ricks of finé hay, belonging to Mr. Cass, of the Swan Inn. The 
hay is estimated at 30001... The Swan Inn escaped undamaged. 

Married, At Abbotis, Langley, Mr. Joseph Martin, of Beaconsfield, to 
Mrs. Mary Allan, relict of Andrew Allan, Esq. of Walworth.—At Benges, the 
Rey. Joseph Batten, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Catharine Maxwell, third daughter of Hamilton Maxwell, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

Pr as - Castle Hedingham, the Rev. George Caswall, many years rector 
of Sacomb. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


Died. At Haughton, aged 28, Mrs, Martyn, wife of the Rev. John King 
Martyn.—At St. Neots, aged 87, Mrs, Esther Dunch. 


KENT. 


The Kent Association for the Improvement of Live Stock, held their annual: 
meeting for the distribution of prizes at Ashford, on Wednesday 8th July, which 
was attended by upwatds of two hundred persons of the first-respectability, 
Sir Harry Oxenden, Bart. in the chair, The prizes were adjudged as follows : 
—The best long-wooled year-old ram, a cup value ten guineas—Mr. F, Whit- 
field. The best two years old ram, a cup value five guineas—Mr. Wall. The 
best three years old long-wooled ram, a-cup. valie five guineas—Mr. Wall. 


' The best pen of three long-wooled year old weathers (no competition) a cup 


value five guineds-—Mr. Wall. The best pen of three two-years old ditto, a 
eup value. five guineasa—Mr. Wall. The best short-wooled year old ram, a 
cup value ten guineas—G, F. Hatton, Esq. The best two years old ditto (no 
competition) a cup vaiue five guineas—G. F, Hatton, . The best pen of 
five short-wooled ewe tags, a.cup value five guineas—Mr. Boys. The best 
pen of three short-wooled two years old weathers, a cup value five guineas— 
Mr. Boys. ‘The best pair of two years old heifers, a cup value five guineas— 
Mr. G, Monk. ‘The shepherd or looker who reared, within the last tweive 
months, on marsh lands on the county of Kent, the greatest number of lambs 
in proportion to the number of ewes under his care (not being less than one 
hundred)—E. Nie, looker to Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart. The remainder of the 
prizes were not determined. ‘The wool trade was rather slack; fleece wool 
sold for 14]. and lamb wool 101. per pack. ‘The day was spent with the usual 
harmony and conviviality. In the course of the afternoon, Mr. Barker of 
Wellesborough challenged any man in Kent for one hundred guineas, to produce 
ten weathers next Christmas two years, at Smithfield great market, fed on 
grass only, for compleatuess of form and fatness ; the judges of the Sntithfield 
cattle and sheep to be the judges after killed, weight of carcase, ofial, &c. 
taken. - 

Married. At Rochester, Thomas Crispe, Esq. of Leeds, to: Mrs. Judewine, 
relict of the late Mr. Judewine, surgeon of Hollingbourn.—At Chatham, Mr. 
William Dawson of Stockbury, to Miss Knell, daughter of Abraham Knell, 
Esq.—At East Malling, Lieut. W.jliam Morrice of the Royal Marines, to Miss 
E. Morrice, daughter of the late David Morrice, Esq. of Aberdeen.—At Can- 
terbury, Captain William Elwin, of tle West Norfolk Militia, to Miss Sophia 
Gurney, daughter of the late John Gurney, Esq. of Thanington.—At Leeds, 
William Crispe, Esq. to Miss Stedman. ‘ r 

Died. At Mongeham, in the prime of life, adorned with every virtue, and 
universally lamented, Mrs. Dimock, wife of the Rev. Ciarles Diumock, rector 
of that parish. In her death, which this truly amiable and exemplary woman 
jong foresaw, she displayed the utmost fortitude and christian resignation, 
enduring without murmur or complaint the repeated attacks of a painful aud 
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lingering disorder, and calmly. resigning her soul into the hands of him who 
gave it—At Tenderden, aged 93, Mr. John Dannings.—At Canterbury, in his 
69th year, after a lingering illness, greatly and deservedly respected by a nume- 
rous circle of acquaintances, Mr. John Callaway, sen. an ingenious and for- 
merly eminent silk weaver, from whose looms some of the most beautiful and 
eostly fabrics have been produced, and adorn the palaces of royalty. On the 
abundant introduction of cottons, and consequent decline ‘of the silk ‘trade, he 
successfully invénted that mixture of those materials known by the names of 
Canterbury damasks, Chambery and Canterbury muslins, &c. Of a strong, . 
though uncultivated mind, he was indefatigable in the acquirement of scienéé, 
and being equally desirous of communicating what he thought good to others. 
He founded in 1768 an Historical Society, at first; principally among that class 
of ingenious mechanics with whom he was associated, but which has been‘since 
extended and strenously supported by his mental knowledge and personal 
abilities—At Sandwich, Mrs. Slaughter, wife of Isaac Slaughter, Esq. collector 
of the customs for that port.—At Sidmouth, Mrs. Jackson, wife of John Jack- 
son, Esq. M. P. for Dover.—At Fowlers, Mrs, Frances Bridger, only surviving 
daughter of the late John Bridger, Esq. of Combe-place, Sussex.—At Deptford, 
Mr. George Hutton, who had realized a fortune of upwards of twenty thousand 
pounds, whilst master ofan academy there. ‘Thre greatest part .of this property, 
(which it was once hoped would have devolved to the University of Cam- 
bridge, wherein one of his nearest relatives holds a: professorship) he has. 
bequeathed to King’s College, Aberdeen.— 
——“ Ut cunque ferent ea facta minores 
“ Vicit amor patrie, laudumque immensa cupido !” 

) LANCASHIRE, 

Richard Shatham, Esq. is appointed Town Clerk of Liverpool, in the room 
of the late John Colquit,-Esq. 

Married.—At Liverpool, the Rev. R. Mashiter, minister of St. Paul’s Chureh, 
Manchester, to Miss Murray, daughter of Edward Murray, Esq. of Liverpool. 
—James Gordon, Esq. of Manchester, to Miss Eliza Houghton, daughter of B, 
Houghton, Esq. of Kirkdale-—Mr. William Shelmerdine of Longsight, to Miss 
Caton, daughter of the late Joreph Caton, Esq.—At Manchester, John Bury, 
jun. Esq. of Salford, to Miss Eutwisle, daughter of the late James Entwisle, 
Esq. of Rushulmehome.—Mr. Thomas Sharp, to Miss Ward, daughter of T. 
A. Ward, Esq. of George-street.—At Eccles, the Rev. Henry Vincent Bailey, 
fourth son of the late Rev. Thomas Bailey, Esq. of Hope, to Miss Touchet, 
daughter of James Touchet, Esq. of Manchester.—Thomas Entwisle, Esq. of 
Springfield, to Miss Garnett of Manchester.—At Adlington, J. H. Hunt, Esq. 
‘Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Miss Manerty, eldest daughter of 
Samuel Manerty, Esq. the British Resident at Bussorah.—At Ulverstone, the 
Rey. Thomas Tudor Duncan, of Dumfries, to Miss Brooks, daughter of Joseph 
Brooks, Esq.— At Childwall, Benjamin Gaskell, Esq. of Thames-house, near 
Wakefield, to Miss Brandreth, daughter of Dr. Brandreth. . 

Died.—At Lancaster, aged 75, William Bryer, Esq.—At Manchester, Thomas 
Darwell, Esq.—At Grassington, aged 104, Margaret Story.—At Platbridge, 
near Wigan, aged 78, Ralph Peters, Esq.—At Rochdale, aged 86, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Buckley.—At Brough-hall, in Yorkshire, deepiy and sincerely regretted 
by all her friends and acquaintances, Mrs. Standish, wife of Thomas Strickland 
Standish, Esq. of Standish. 

‘ LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—At_ Louth, the Rev, Thomas Henry Cave Orme, vicar of South 
Searle, Nottinghamshire,‘to Miss Robinson. only daughter of John Robinson, 
Esq.—Thomas Middleton, Esq. of Loughborough, to Miss Patchett. _ 

Died. At Louth, aged 85, the Rev. John Goodwin, Rector of Atterby. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. BA. i 

Married.—At Melton Mowbray, the Rev. Charles Townshend, ‘Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and rector of Calstone Wilts, to “Miss Luty Jesse, 
Wanghter of the Rev. William Jesse, of West Browich, Staffordshire. 


Died—At Market Harborough, aged 78, John Wright, a 
ire. 
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Mis. Yorke; wife of Jatnes Yorke, Esq. banker.—At Melton Mowbray, J, Herch- 
will, who had been in’ the workhouse there upwards of thirty yeais, and is 
supposed to have cost the parish nearly 4001. 

NORFOLK. 


At Mr, Tollet’s sheep-shearing, which took plaée on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of last month, a great number of Agriculturnats, &c. attended. The wool 
was sold at the same price as last year, viz. Merino at 48. that of the mixed 
breed, at 3s. per lb. and'to the same persons, Messrs. Woolley, of Mottram, 
near Manchester. The number of fleeces was 962, of which 86 were pare 
Merino. The gross weight of the wool was 3785!b,—the gross price 6051. 128.— 
which is about 1¥%s. 8d. per fleece for the whole flock.—A Spanish Ram, sold 
by Mr. Tollet to Mr. Stubbs, of Sandiford, yielded 101b. 20z. of wool, which 
was sold for 4s, per Ib. so that a single fleece brought 21. 6d.—A yearling Ewe 
of Mt. Stubbs’s, produced 61b. 40z. of wool, at 3s. per Ib.—A fat three-year 
old Wether afforded more annisement to the company, who entered into a 
sweepstakes to guess his dead, weight. He weighed 26lb. per quartér, liatl 
20lb. of rough fat, and the carcase was acknowledged vy all’to be a beautiful 
one, and the quality of the mutton excellent.—This sheep has afforded more 
than a guinea’s worth of wool this season, and above 30s. worth at the two for- 
mer clippings. F ; . 

Ra. Herring, Esq. Mayor of Norwich, with a dignified liberality, has pre- 
sented 1001. to the City towards defraying the expence of the new Baty san 

Married.—At Ohy, the Rev. Henry Bathurst, to Miss Frances Mackenzi 
re cad of the late John Mackenzie, Esq: of Heathgrove, in the county of 


Oss. 

Died.—At Norwich, aged 82, Peter Finch, Esq. formerly clerk of the peace 
for the county.—At Docking-Hall, aged 55, tlie Rev. Edward Hare, B. D.— 
At Burnham, the Rev. Robert Crome, M.A.—At' Yarmouth, aged 97, Mr. 
Robert Woolmer, formerly an eminent attorney.—At Coltishall, aged 86, Mr. 
Thomas May.—At HAeyden-House, aged 53, William Earle Bulwer, Esq, a 
colonel in the army. aiid late brigadier-general of volufteers——At East-Dere- 
ham, Jolin Frere, Esq. of Royden, late member of parliament for the city of 
orwich. q 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,. 


Married —At Kettering, Fenwické Scrimshire, M.D: of Péterborough, to 
Miss Cobb, daughter of ‘Timothy Cobb, Esq. uf Kettering. fi i 

Died. —At Northampton, Mus. Mills, relict of Mr, Alderman Mills,—At 
Peterborough, aged 82, Mrs. Beharrell.—At Oundle, Mrs. York, wife of James 
York, Esq.—At Kettering, aged 88, Mts, Beriford, relict of Mr. Thomas 


Benford, manufacturer. 
. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A great number of respectable tradesmen of Newcastle, have requested the 
Mayor to eall a general meeting of the inhabitants of that town, for’ the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the propriety of applying to Government for 
a new silver coinage. ” . 

Died—At Redcar, aged 76, Mrs. Berkeley, relict of Lionel Spencer 
Berkeley, Esq.—At Wooler, Mr. George Hogarth, second. son of the late 
Rev. John Hogarth, vicar of Kirknewton.—At Long Framlington, aged 754 
Mr. Robert Lambert, senior.—At Alnwick, aged 87, Mr. John Annett, 

_ NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. ;. ' 

Married —At Nottingham, Captain Green, of the 61st regiment, to Miss 
Whitehead, niece of Edmund Wright, Esq. of Nottingham.—Mr. F, Allport, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Hough, daughter of the late Adam Ho.sh, + 8q. of 
Farnsfield, 

OXFORDSHIRE. _ 

Oxford-—The. néw Statute rélative to the, examination for tie Degree os 
Bachelor of Arts, “has at length received the decisive probatum est of Convoca- 
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tion. Public examinations will, in future, therefore, only take » place’ at the 
Michaelmas and Act Terms, and there will be two lists of: the names of those 
who have most eminently distinguished. themselves, classed: according to theiy 
respective merits. The method of conferring honours adopted by the late 
Statute being done away, we recognize in the mode now instituted sometbing 
similar to the Cambridge plan, except that the Mathematics will here only re- 
tain their due proportion of weight with the rest of the Sciences and Classical 
Literature. There will, moreover, in future, be no examination for the De- 
gree of Master of Arts—These are some of the principal heads. of: the new 
Statute which has several times been debated, and was finally confirméd by a 
large majority in full Convocation. eT 

The munificent Prize of Five Hundred Pounds, which was, during the last 

ear, proposed to the Members of this University, by the Rev. Claudius 

uchanan, D.D. Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William, in Bengal, for 
the best Composition in English Prose on several subjects, relating to: the 
propagating Christianity in the East, has been adjudged to the Rev. Hugh 
Pearson, M.A. of St. John’s College. 
. The Kev. John Collim, M.A. of Worcester College, is elected Fellow of that 
ociety. 

The Rev. John Stevens, M.A. Fellow of New College, is presented to the 
Rectory of Birchhanger, in Essex. 

‘The number of Regents in the Act this year was 84. Thirteen Doctors and 
seventy-one Masters. 

In adjudging the Prize given by the Duke of Portland, as Chancellor of the 
University, for the best English Prose Essay, to the Batchelors or Members 
above four years standing, and not more than seven, a very extraordinary 
circumstance has taken place.—These Essays are sent to the Register, with 
the Names, sealed up, aud the Judges having proceeded to examine them, 
unanimously agreed on the decided superiority of one out of nineteen, which 
had been sent to them.—Upon opening the name they found it had been 
written by Lord George Grenville, second son of the Marquis of pecking» 
who had started for this prize under the belief that, though an Under-graduate, 
“yet, it was competent for him to offer his Essay in competition with those 
who were so much his seniors. The question being new, was referred to the 
Heads of Colleges, who have decided, that the Statute does not permit an 
Under-graduate not of Batchelors standing, to write for this prize in compe- 
tition with his seniors; and in consequence of this decision, the Judges pro- 
ceeded to asecond examination of the Essays, and have adjudged it to the 
second best Exercise, and a correct statement of a transaction so very credi- 
table to a young man of eighteen, has been delivered by the Vice-Chancellor 
as an honourable testimony of the abilities displayed in this composition, which, 
although adjudged the best, has, under these circumstances, which are entirely 
new _ unéxampled in the University history, failed of the usual prize or 
reward. ; 

Died.—At Wheatfield, aged 82, the Rev. Benjamin Rudge, who had been 
Rector of that parish fifty-seven years.—At the Vicarage-House, Shiplake, 
aged 85, Mrs. Cheveley, relict of the late Jerningham Cheveley, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn.—At Oxford, aged 77, Thomas Billings, better known by the name 
of Old Minden, from his having lost a leg in that battle, where he served as a 
non-commissioned officer. a 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.—At Oakham, after a lingering illness, Mrs. Bullivant, wife of Mr. 
Bullivant, solicitor—At Teigh, aged 84, Mr. Harris,. senior, an eminent 
grazier. 

SHROPSHIRE. é 


Married.—At Shrewsbury, William Tayleur, M.D. to Miss Windsor, eldest 
daughter of Edward Windsor, Esq.—John Beachy, Esq. of Chesterton, to Miss 
Shedman, daughter of the Kev. Thomas Shedman.—At Ellesmere, Mr. Saniue 

Lowe 
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Lowe, chandler, to Miss Maria Dodd.—The ages of ‘the bride, bridegroom, 
bride’s-maid and groom’s man, together amounted to 258 years. 
Died.—At Whitchurch, aged 49, Mrs. Payne, wife of Edward. Payne, Esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


- Animportant Improvement in the breed of Sheep has been effected by Br, 
Parry, of Bath, by crossing Merino ewes with Herefordshire rams. He asserts, 
that the wool of the fourth cross of their breed is equal in fineness to that of 
the male parent stock in England: that by whe © from select Merino 
Ry'and rams and ewes; sheep may be obtained, the fleeces of which are su- 
perior both to those of the cross-breed parent, ‘and those of the original pro- 
gevitors of the pure Merino breed in England. From mixed rams of this 
breed, sheep may be obtained, having wool, at least, equal in fineness to the 
best that can be procured in Spain. Wool from sheep of a proper modifica- 
tion of Merino and Ryland, will make cloth equal to that from the Spanish 
wool imported into this country. 

Died.—At Bath, General Whyte, late of Peckenham-House, Norfolk.— 
At Vicars-Hill, near Lymington, aged 82, Mrs. Gilpin, relict of the Kev. 
William Gilpin, vicar of Boldre.—At Hox, Mr. Jobn Mullins ; a man whose 
life was as amiable and exemplary, as his sudden dissoiution is generally de- 
plored.—Mrs. Mullins being taken ill, he mounted his horse to call a medical 
gentleman of Corsham to her assistance ; on his road he felt himself much in- 
disposed, which increased to such a degree, that on his arrival at Corsham, it 
was deemed advisable for him to return in a chaise: he had reached his own 
house but’a very short time before he expired. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. ; 

Married. At Walsall, Samuel Sherratt, Esq. of Litchfield, to Miss Daven 
port.—At- Horsley, William Thomas Skinner, Esq. Captain in the Royal Artil- 
lery, to Miss Ann Remington, daughter of John Reinington, Esq.—At Bid- 
dulph, Sinkler Porter, Esq. of Leek, to Miss Whillock, of Overton.—At 
Tamworth, Mr, Paget, surgeon of Leicester, to Miss Byng, daughter of the 
Rev. Johu Byng. 7 

Died. The ev. Mr. Barker, of Burslem, an occasional preacher at the 
methodist chapel, in Stamford. In the midst of and iscourse without a pe 
vious symptoms of illness he dropped down in the pulpit and inftantly expi§ed, to 
the great terror and amazement of the congregation, He was un 
esteemed for the goodness of his heart, the integrity of his principi¢s, and his 
unaffected piety: He has left a widow, and a numerous family to bewail his 
loss, , 
ee SUFFOLK. 


The Governors of the Suffolk Clerical Charity, held their first General Court 
at Bury, on the 9th of July, when it appeared by the report of the Rev. Dr. 
Ord, that from the present state of the funds of the charity, it would be neces- 
sary either to sell out part of the stock belonging to the corporation, or consi- 
derably to diminish ‘the annual allowances to the widows and orphans who are 
the objects of its charity: the former proposition was unanimously agreed to, 
and a very liberal subscription was entered into in order to prevent the neces- 
sity of having recourse to such a measure in future. 

. Died. At Fenborough, aged 73, Richard Rout, Esq. late of Abbott’s-hall, 
Stowmarket—At paris oped 08, Mie. o samgpd ere aaat iy Geos 
ohn Meadows .—At Castle Headingham, aged 70, . 
Caswell, curate of tint parish,—In the House of Industry, at Shepmeadew, the 
widow Brame, of Beccles, in the 101st year of her age. 
: , SURREY. ‘ ae 
’ Married. At Lambeth Chapel, by special licence, his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, to Miss Mundy—At Leatherhead, Johu Henry Pelly, of 
Upton, in Essex, to Miss > ag Boniion, daughter of Heary Boultop, Haq. 
' 2D 2 bed a 
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of Thorncroft.-At Putney, Charles Shillito, Esq, surgeon of the West Essex 
§nilitia, A Miss Sede onl dau; iter of oe Swift, Esq.—At Battersea, 
Thomas Smith, Esq. of Nottingham, to Miss Benwell, of Battersea. At 
Capel; near Dorcking, Mr. Robert Fry, of ‘Rochester, to Miss Fanny Gold. 
smith Wade, only daughter of the late.Captain Wade, of the royal engineers, 
—At Kingston, Charles Gilchrist, Esq. surgeon, to Miss Baldwin, eldest 
daughter of Henry Baldwin, Esq. “~~ ~~ a aah 

“ Died. ‘At Wandsworth, aged‘ 86, Mrs. Manaton, relict of the late Francis 
William Manaton, Esq. of Chancery-lane.—At Wallington House, of a decline, 
in the 22d year of his age, Mr. Brooke Bridges, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
—At Stockwell Common, John Darlington, Esq. ; 

SUSSEX. 

Married. At Lewes, A. Harvey, Esq. Adjutant of the 11th Loyal London 
Volunteer Infantry, to Miss Elgar, of Lewes. ~ , . dy 
' Died. At East Hoathly, aged 68, Nathaniel Paine, Esq. late Captain in 
the North Pevensey Volunteers.—At Burghole Farm, in Chiddingly, ‘aged 83, 
Mr. Richard Gay, an eminent brickmaker.—Forty children‘and grand children 
of the deceased attended his funeral.—At Hurspierpoint, aged 75, the Rev. 
Dr. Dolson, réctor of that parish.—At Halnaker, aged 97, ‘Mr. John Moore, 
of Washingtou.—At Chichester, aged 82, Edward Johnson, Esq. town-clerk. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. At Birmingham, Thomas Jones, Esq. to Miss Sarah Hodges, 
eldest daughtér of Mr. William Hodges, of Monmouth.—At Barton, the Rev. 
Thomas Lee, rector of that parish, to Miss Franks, of Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Died. At Alcester, aged 91, Mrs. Catherine Chambers, only daughter of 


the Jate Edmund Chambers, Esq. of Studley.—At Kenilworth, aged 64, the 
Rey. Richard Mundy, formerly rector of Claybrook, Leicestershire. _- 


WESTMORELAND. 
_ Died. At Holme, near Burton, in Kendal, aged 67, Mr. John Holme, for- 
merly ai eminent paper-manufacturer at Kirkoswald.—At Kendal, aged 83, 
Mr. Francis Docker. 
WILTSHIRE. 


' Fifty pounds have been paid into the hands.of the Treasurer of the Salisbury 
Infirmary, being a legacy to that excellent institution, ‘from ‘the late Bishop 
Douglas, ate 

Died. At Marlborough, aged 80, Mrs. Ball.—At Great Bodwin, aged 87, 
Mr. Henry Sadler.—At High-hall, aged 66, Henry William Fitch, Esq.—At 
Trowbridge, Thomas Stileman, Esq; 
. WORCESTERSHIRE, 
_ Married, At Worcester, the Rev. Robert Clifton, one of the senior canons 
of the Cathedral, to Miss Brownrigg, eldest daughter of Thomas Brownrigg, 
Esq. of Lidney, in Gloucestérshire.—At Stourport, Mr.’ Brookes, surgeon, 
of Wenlocke, to Miss Doughty, only daughter of J. Doughty, Esq. late of 
Worcester. ‘ sat hs Sie 

YORKSHIRE. 


Married. At Bramham, Mr. William Levi, of Moulsoe, Bucks, to Miss 
Dorothy Oldfield, daughter of the late Joshua Oldfield, Esq. of York. 

Died. At York, in consequence of severe wounds received at the storming 
of Morne Fortune, aged 29, Edward James Chaloner, Esq. late captain of 
grenadiers in the 1st or Royal Seotch reginient of foot.—The Rev. Stephen 
Moore, A. M, viear of Doncaster, &c. and prebendary of York, A man en- 
deared to‘his friends by the open, generous, manly qualities of an excellent 


’ heart, to his parishioners, by whatever was amiable and praiseworthy in the 


discharze of his duties as a clergyman.—At Hull, aged 63, Mrs. Sherlock, 
relict of the late Mr. George Sherlock, of Redburo.—Aged 43, Edward 
Robert Hodson, Esq.—At Sheffield, the Rev. Samuel Barnard, pastor of = 

chure 
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church, assembling at Howard-street, chapel., As a preacher and a writcr, his la- 
bours have ever been incessant. For many years he was one of the most popu- 
tar preachers in the connexion of the late Lady Huntingdon; and for ten or twelve 
years before his removal to Sheffield, liad been pastor of a very large and 
respectable congregation at Hall—At Coxwold, the Rev. Thomas Newton, 
perpetual curate of that parish, to which he succceded in 1768, on the death 
of the late Rev. Lawrence Sterne. He was formerly of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1757.—At Skipton Castle, John Heelis, 
Esq.—At Doncaster, Mrs, Hall, wite of C. Hall, Esq.—At Wyston, near 
Rotherham, tle Rev. Mr. Carver, rector of that parisli.—At Wakefield, aged 
$3, Richard Lumb, Esq.—At’Fadford, aged 76, Richard Kitson. He served 
the office of sheriff of the city of York, in 1786.—At Askham Bryan, aged 
46, the Rev. Thomas Schaak, vicar of that parish, rector of Musgrave, in 
Westmoreland.—At New Miller Dam, near Wakefield, the Rev. John Lons- 
dale, vicar of Darfield, and perpetual curate of Chapelthorpe.—At Grassing- 
ton, aged 104, Margaret Stowe, she retained her senses to the last —At Hack- 
ness, aged 95, Sir Richard Bempde Johnson, Bart.—At Newbigging, in the 
parish of Aysgarth, Mrs. Fryer, relict of Mr. John Fryer.—At Warmsworth, 
near Doncaster, aged 35, Mrs. Katherine Aldam, one of the people called 
Quakers. She was very highly respected by a numerous circle of her relations 
and friends, by whom, and her poor Splgiboati, who often experienced her 
beneficence, she is sincerely regretted.—She is the last of the name of a family, 
who have resided upon the estate at Warmsworth, and who have been owners 
of it in a direct line, upwards of eight hundred years. 
WALES. 


The first cargo of Copper Ore, raised from the mine of Edward Corbett, 
Esq. of Ynysymaengwyn, in Merionethshire, consisting ef twenty-eight tons, 
was purchased by the English Copper Company, at Swansea, at eleven guineas 
per ton. . 

R. Mytton, Esq. of the Forest near Newtown, is appointed Receiver. Ge- 
neral for the ceunties of Montgomery, Radnor, and Brecon, in the room of 
the late J, Herbert, Esq. of Doleforgan. . ; 

Married. At Newton, Montgomeryshire, Richard Humphrys, Esq. to Miss 

Elizabeth Arthur, second daughter of the late Mr. John Arthur, of. Mauthrey. 
~—At Lansamlet Churck, Frederick Bevan, Esq. to Miss Barbara Leyson, 
daughter of Thomas Leyson, Esq. comptroller of the customs, Neath.—At 
Llaxderailog, Brecon, Waiter Lloyd, Esq. of Nant-y-gwartell, to Miss Watkins, 
of Castlemadoc.—At Llandeloss, Montgomeryshire, Thomas ‘Thomas Price, Esq. 
ef Dallavelling, Breconshire, to Miss Howells.—At Cricriath, Carnaryon- 
shire, Richard Jones, Esq. of Pwilheli, to Miss Evans, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Evans, ; 
- Died. At Swansea, Mrs. Davies, wife of the iev. Benjamin Davies, vicar 
of Lianrhidian.—Mrs.- Jones, wife of William Jones, Esq. Portreeve, of 
Swansca.—At Broughton Hall, in Flintshire, aged 85, Mrs. Davies, wife of 
Peter Davies, Esq.—At Stanstay, near Wrexham, Robert Langford, Esq. 
late of the Grange, wear Ellesmere.—At Broughton, Flint, aged 86, Mrs. 
Davies, wife of Thomas Davies, Es1.—At Carriggludian, in the vale of Clwyd, 
aged 63, Mrs. Edwards, wife of Edward Lloyd Edwards, Esq. lineal descead- 
ants of Welsh royalty. 


SUMMER CiRCUITS. 


Brecon.—The Hon. G. Hardinge and A. Moisey, Fsq.—Presteign, Monday, 
Jaly 27, Brecon, Satyrday, August 1. Cardiff, Saturday, August 8.— 
Crestee.—R. Datias, Esq. and F. Burton, Esq.-—Montgomeryshire, Saturday, 
Angust 1, at Poole. Denbighshire, Friday, August 7, at Ruthin. Flintshire, 
Thursday, August 13, at Mold. Cheshire, Wednesday, August 19, at the 
Castle of Chester.—SourH WaALEs.—Serjeant S. Heywood, and the Hon. R. 
Ryder—Carmarthen, Monday, August 3. Haverfordwest, Saturday, August 2. 
Cardigan Friday, August 14.—Norru Wares.—RH, Leycester, Esq, and Sir 
T. Plumer.—Merionethshire —Thursday, July 3), at Dolgelly. Carnarvon- 
shire, Wednesday, August 5, at Carnarvon, Anglesey, Tuesday, August 11, 


at Beaumaris. 
SCOTLAND 
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SCOTLAND. 


. Scors CoLony.—Am article in the foreign papers, dated St. Petersburgh, 
May 4, says :—“ His Imperial Majesty has been pleased to grant a very re- 
markable charter to the Colony of Scotchmen who have been settled, for the last 
four years, in the mountains of Caucasus. The rights and privileges accorded 
to these Scotchmen, who form a detached settlement in a district so thinly 
peopled, and bordering on the territories of so many uncivilized tribes of Ma- 
hemetans and Heathens, are intended to increase their activity in extending 
trade and manyfactures, and to place them, in respect to their immunities, on 
the same footing with the Evangelical Society of Sarepta. They are to have 
the requisite additional allotments of land, as near as possible to the village 
which they have already founded. Of,these his Majesty secures to them the 
perpetual possession, promising that no part of the tract allotted to their com- 
-munity shall ever pass by sale, mortgage, or bill of emption, or on any other 
pretence, into the occupation of strangers. They gre exempt from all imposts 
or burthens for thirty years; at the end of which period they are, instead of 
poll tax, to pay 15 copecks of rent for each acre of arable land, and to pay their 
proportion of the land tax, but to remain exenipted from all other imposts, from 
the civil and military service of the state, and from the billeting of soldiers in 
any of their villages. ‘The free exercise of their religion is confirmed to them, 
and the. internal affairs and police of the settlement shall for ever be adminis- 
itered by a magistrate chosen from among themselves. His passports will be 
a sufficient authority for them to travel and traffic in every part of the empire, 
but not for leaving the country. ‘The Chief Magistrate is not, without special 
permission, to admit to the privileges of a colonist any Russian subject, but, is 
at liberty to receive, as settlers, Kabardans, Circassians, and every other de. 
‘scription of Mahometans and Heathens, being freemen, and taking the oath of 
‘allegiance to his Majesty. These may also become converts to the religion of 
the colony. The colonists may also ‘buy and keep Kabardan, Circassian, and 
other Mahometan and Heathenish slaves: They may freely exercise every 
sort of trade, art,-or manufacture, and, within their own limits, distil-and vend 
spirituous liquors. The colony is placed under the special protection. of the 
civil government of Caucasus.” ; ; 

Married. At Edinburgh, Alexander Wood, Esq. of Grangehill, to Miss Ca- 
‘tharine Spens, daughter of the deceased Thomas Spens, Esq. of Lathatlan.— 
John Mowbray, Esq. of Harwood, W. S. to Miss Patricia Hodge of Awalls — 
‘At Cromarty, the Rev. James Mackintosh of Bowmore, ia Islay, to Miss.Col- 
‘quhoun M‘Kenzie, daughter of Alexander M‘Kenzie, Esq. of Scatwell.—At 
Lanarky, Mr. Hugh Morrice, jun. merchant in Glasgow, to Miss Jane Banna- 
tyne, daughter of John Bannatyne, Esq. of Castlebank.—At Calderbank, James 
John Cadell, Esq. of Grange, to Miss Isabelia Mowbray, daughter of the late 
Henry Mowbray, Esq.—At Golfhill, Mr. John Wood, merchant of Glasgow, to 
Miss Dennistoun, daughter of James Dennistoun, Esq.—-At Huddo, Alexander 
Scott, Esq. Jate-of the 84th Regiment, :to Miss Catharine- Forbes, eldest 
‘daughter of John Forbes, Esq. of Upper Boyndlie.—At Airblass, Mr. Alex- 
ander Blackie, of Edinburgh, to.Miss Helen Stoddart, daughter of .the late 

‘Mr. William Stoddart of Hamilton, ‘ mr 
Dicd.—At Edinburgh, Mrs. Jane Campbell, wife of John M‘Neil, younger of 
Gigha, Esq.—-Mrs. Helen Dunbar, wife of William Copland, Esq. af Colleston. 
—Aged 90, Mrs. Chalmeis, widow of the late James Chalmers, of Fingland, 
Esq.—At Cromarty, Mrs. Anne Swan, wife of William Swan, Esq.—At Aberdeen, 
‘aged 74, Miss Jane Burnet of Saughen.—. ged 84, Mr. Francis Peacock, who 
had tavght the principal dancing school of that city, under the patronage of. 
the magistrates and council, for upwards of 60 years.—His manners and:con- 
duct joined to a distinguished taste for music, painting, and ‘the fine arts*in. 
general, rendered him an acceptabie member in the best-societiesin Aberdé¢en, 
where his regu'ar conduct and many good qualities will be long remembered 
by all who had an opportunity of knowing his worth, aud of course “holding 
his character in a high degree of estimation.—At’ Culross, Miss Christian’ 
Wardlaw, third daughter of the late Sir Henry Wardlaw of Vitreavie.—At 
Orchard, Patrick Baliantyne, Esq.—At Drumgieth, aged 80, David Fyffe, Esq. 
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At Huntly, aged 89, Mrs. Margaret Goldie.—At Baiiliesteun, George Coats, 

—At Muirkirk, aged 101, John Paterson. He was a shepherd from aw 
early period of his life, till within these few years, and had always enjoyed good. 
health.—At Dumbarton, Mr. Alexander M‘Kenzie, late one ofthe baillies of; 
that burgh. He-has bequeathed 1001. to the Kirk Session for the poor: 1001. 
for the poor ef the five incorporated trades, and 20}. to. the public li a“ 
At The Bush, Robert Trotter, Esq. of Castlelaw, postmaster general for Scot- 
land. His benevolence and urbanity had acquired him universal esteem; and 
his loss. must now be as universally regretted.—At Buitle, the Rev. George 
Maxwell, minister of that parish.—At Bathgate, aged 85, Mrs. Janet Ward- 
robe. At Dumfries, William Clark, Esq. late provost of that burgh.—At 
Morant Bay, Jamaica, John Reid Baillie, . of Leith-hall. ‘ 


site IRELAND. r 

Married.—At Fort William, Cork, Joseph Leycester, ~ to Miss Wrixon, 
daughter of the late Nicholas Wrixon, Esq. of Dublin.—At Cork, Edmond 
Knap,. Esq. of Lehena, to Miss Aun Power, third daughter of the late Mr. 
James Power. 

Died.—At Dublin, the Rev. Hugh Brady, late of Baldoyle. He was as 
universally respected for his strict regard to the duties of his sacred fiction, 
as beloved for his amiable, mild, and polished manners—he united in the 
strictest sense the propriety of the clergyman with the urbanity of the gentle 
man, and his memory will long be cherished by a numerous acquaintance.— 
Aged 90, the Rev. John O*Brien, of Chureh-street Chapel.—Aged 75, William 
Coates, Esq. of Berresford-street.—At Antrim, aged 54, Mrs. Jane Maciaim; 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Maclaim, formerly Minister of the Old Dis 
senting Congregation of that town.—At Ballyranken, near Ferns, Mr. John 
Rice.—While standing with several others at the mouth of a lime-kiln, he im- 
prudently leaped on a cinder, and the kiln not having been drawn for some 
time before, and the stones mostly burnt into lime, he instantly went down, 
and before any assistance could be given was burnt to death.—At Aughnacloy, 
Richard Stevens, Esq. late pay-master of the Dublin militia.. Candonr, inte- 
grity, and independence of conduct were-h’s characteristics; sincere and 
ardent in his affections, he was equally warm in just resentment. He was a 
good brother, a safe agreeable companion, and an honest man.—At Doonadoyle, 
Limerick, aged 110, Michael M‘Namara ; he resided in the same house, under 
Col. Gough and_his family, for upwards of seventy years.—At Cannyreagh, 
Donaghadee, aged 98, John Byes; he had been a country schoolmaster for 76 
years.—At» Newry, Captain Boyd,.of the 21st. foot, deeply lamented by his 
brother officers, and by all who knew him.—On the preceding day, while at 
mess, a difference in opinion arose between him and Major Campbell, whicly 
terminated in a duel.—He received the ball of his antagonist in his right side 
and expired in fifteen hours afterwards. 











FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 
Extract of a Letter from Lisbon, dated June 12. 


“ At four o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday last, the 6th instant, a shock 
ofan earthquake was felt here, of very much more force, aud longer continu- 
ance than has been experienced ‘since the dreadful one in the year 1755. In 
all parts‘of the city and suburbs the houses were abandoned, and _ the inhabi- 
tants on their knees, and the greater part in the most piteous and Jamentable. 
tones, supplicating the Divine Mercy. The universal impression was, that a 
shock so alarming would be presently followed by others more fatal, and 
whilst some with a pious resignation awaited the expected crisis, others gave. - 
way toa frantic despair, and nothing could exceed the general horror. Hap- 
pily, however, it terminated with the first great shock, The dread. which it 
excited caused vast nimbers to leave the city, and to pass that night in the 
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open field, but an undisturbed tranquill'ty ¢ontinned, which in “the course of 
the next day restored order, aiid dispelléd the agitations which more or less 
every one sufiered. The prevailing opifion is, that there were two shocks so 
instantaneously connécted, as to be in effect the same a3 one, They were pre- 
ceeded by a terrifi¢ subterraneous nois¢, such'as thunder might be supposed to 
produce, if pent up within the bowels of the earth ; and when tlie shock com- 
menced, its violence gave repeated and perfectly visible motion to eyery 
building in the city. I have conversed with several who were living here when 
the great earthquake happened’which destroyed Lisbon i 1755, and they alf 
agree that the violence of that did not exceed this, but it was of much louger 
continuance, and many times repeated. Had this lasted two bir 2 
half Lisben would have been in-ruins. As it is, theré are few houses that do 
not exhibit some proofs of its effects, though, except some old dwellings that 
were thrown down, and which caused two deaths, and several fractured ligyhs, 
the injury has not been great. ‘Tlie convents and'churches have suffered most, 
‘The house we occupy is uncommonly strong, with walls two feet anda half 
thick, but it is shattered from one end to the other, more or less, aiid in some 
parts the fractores extend from top to bottom. The shipsin the river éxpe- 
pr es a sensation similar té what is felt when sffiking and passing over a ridge 
of rocks. ‘ : 

“ According to the best authenticated opinions: as to its duration, it lastéd 
from seven to tén seconds. Dr. C—— and Mr. M——., at thie distance of two 
miles from each other, are enabled to speak with tolerable certainty, from the 
circumstance of their having observed that the shock continued dnring the 
whole time they were running from their chambers into the street, which each 
of them had reached betore it subsided. ‘They suppose about two seconds to 
have.elapsed. before they quitted théir seats, and they have ascertained by 
subsequent and repeated experiments, that they could not have been less than 
five seconds getting down stairs. 

“ Tt was equally felt at Cintra and at Mafra, where the Royal Family were. 
The Princess, who possessed great fortitude and présence of mind, snatched 
up her infant, and ran with it in her ars into the garden; the Prince 
Regent sunk under tlie alarni, atid remained insengible for a considerable 
time. 

“ Of thé many hocks that havé been felt here sirice 1755, two only have 
been distinguished as materially alarniing; but neither of thei are con- 
sidered as equal by ay meatis, either iii point of violéiice’ or duration, to that 
of which I write. 

“« A subsequent shock, but of so slight a nature as not to be felt by the 
generality of the people, is ascertained to have occurred about eight o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, the 10th iistant. It was felt more sensibly at Mafta 
and other places than here.” 

Thesplendid Embassy from the Emperor of Russia to the Emperor of China, 
has been refused admittance into the Capital. On its arrival at the great 
Wall, the Ambassador was met by an Officer from tie Chinese Court with a 
letter, and presents, from the Emperor to his brother of Russia, and desiring 
him to make the best of his way back, liis Imperial Majesty being unwilling, 
oar on long a journey, to allow him to extend it beyond what was neces- 


The follow'ng is the. number of wilful and accidental deaths, which took 
place in the City of Philadelphia, in the course of last year, as published by 
the Coroner :--Drowned, 29 ; died suddenly, 23; died of ill-treatment, 8, 
by landanum, 4; by cutting their throats, 3; by being exposed to severe 
weather, 3; by accidents, 5; by shooting himself, 1; by strangling them- 
rei z ; by jumping out of a window, 1; by stabbing himself, 2; mur red, 
1.—Total 81. ‘ 

_ Died.—At Rochambéau, near Vendome, in his 82d year, M.._Rochambeau, 
formerly a Marshal of Franée,—At Mittaw, the Abbé Edgworth, who accom-, 
panied Louis XVI to the scaffold, In visiting some French prisoners he caught 
a fever, which, in a few days, puta period to his existence.—In North Carer, 
lima, aged 115, Mr. Samuel Dalton. He bad never lost his appetite by indis- 
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position a single hour ; he a but once married, and there are now living up- 
wards of six hundred of his offsprings.—The dysentery terminated his life sud- 
denly.—In December last, at Delhi, aged 78, Shaw Allum, the Emperor of 
Indostan, commonly called the Great Mogul, who was restored to his throne 
by Gen. Lord Lake, a short time ago, after having his eyes put out, and being 
imprisoned many years, by the Mahrattas. He was a lineal ‘descendant of 
Tamerlane. Ackber Shaw, his second son, succeeds to the throne.—-At 
Calcutta, in the prime oflife, James Murray, Esq. late a Major in the service 
of Holkar, a most amiable man and an intrepid soldier. ‘The following parti- 
culars respecting this gentieman are from an American paper. “ Major 
Murray was a native of the state of Rhode Island, his real name was Lilli- 
bridge ; why he assumed the name of Murray is not known. © At an early age 
he left iis relations in consequence of some ill-treatment he had received from 
one of them, and went to sea. After a number of voyages he arrived at Tran- 
quebar, on the coast of Coromandel, about the year 1790, where he formed 
the resolution of going into the interior, and entering into the service of one 
of the petty Princes, who, at tliat period, were particularly desirous of having 
Europeans as officers to command their troops. ‘This resolution he aecom- 
plished in company with another person (whose name is not known) with some 
difficulty, as'they had to pass the British posts, who were extremely vigilant 
to prevent Europeans going iuto the country. ‘The life which Lillibridge now 
led, required a constitution as robust, as he possessed invincible courage 4nd a 
presence of mind, which no danger could dispel. It is well known what 
species of petty warfare has for many years existed almost unremittingly” in 
the vast peninsula of India: the continual jarring of interests, the jealousy of 
various smal! powers of each other; joined with the intrigues of the Europeans,- 
who have alternately held possessions on the coast, have made that unhappy 
country the seat of rapine, desolation, and war. It was in the service of the 
Mabrattas, that Lillibridge became noted for his superior bravery : with these 
people he continued nearly fifteen years, traversing the country from Cape 
Comorin to the frontiers of Persia. 

In the service of Holkar, the celebrated chief of the Muhrattas, Lillibridge, 
who was now called Murray, became first known to the British, by saving, at 
the most imminent risk of his own life, the lives of-some of their officers who, 
having fallen into Holkar’s hands, were ordered by him to be put to the sword. 
It was shortly after this business that he quitted the service of Holkar, and 
raised a number of cavalry in his own name, with which he took possession. 
of a distriet of country. Before he attained this, he had experienced every re= 
verse of fortune that such an undertaking could be subject to, being at one 
time at the head of only 7 or 8 men, not more than half armed. When the 
war broke out between the British and Scindiah, in which Holkar assisted the 
latter, Murray proclaimed the British government in the part of the country 
where he was, and joined Lord Lake with about 7000 horse. It was at that 
period that Marquis Wellesley issued the proclamation recalling all British 
subjeets from the service of -the’ native princes. Murray could not be esti- 
mated as one included in the proclamation, which was obeyed by all whom it 
did include, who could éscape from their different situations, aud several in 
Holkar’s service who could not get away were inhumanly put to death. 

Marray was treated by the British General with great consideration, and 
there was seldom a dangerous service in which lhe was not employed ; retain- 
ing still the command of the Cavalry he brought-with him. At thesiege of Bhurt- 

ore, where the British army lost near ten thousand men in four attempts to storm, 

é was in continual action, and obtained the character of the best partizan 
officer in the army. Holkar was on the outside of the British with seventy or eighty 
thousand horse, and the signal of assault on the fortress by the British, was 
the signal for the attack on thé outside. At the conclusion of the war’, having 
accumulated a handsome fortune, he determined on returning home, and 
having remitted his fands to Calcutta, repaired there himself. He was but 
little satisfied with the rewards he lad met with from the British Government 
in India, for services which were certainly of the greatest utility. He had been 
made a nominal Major in the service, and received permission to return to 
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America with half pay. A few days before he was to embark for America, 
a fall from his horse caused an intestinal rupture, which being ignorantly 
treated, ended in a mortification in his bowels and in death. Major Mu 
was of middling stature, his countenance was good, and his person well formed, 
His agility was remarkable, he was supposed to be the best horseman in India, 
and unexcelled in the use of the broa:! sword. There was an instance ef his 
being attacked, when alone, by seven Mahratta horsemen, three of whom he 
killed, and effected his escape from the other four. He was extremely mo- 
dest on the subject of his own exploits, scarcely ever speaking of them, and 
when he did mention any of the scenes he had been engaged in, was seldom 
the hero of his own tale.—He was strongly attached to his country—the 
name of American alone was sufficient for him, and many of his countrymen, 
perfect strangers to him, experienced his liberality in the loan of considerable 
sums, ‘The ships of the United States lying in the river had their flags hoisted 
half mast during the day on which he was interred, as a tribute of respect to 
the memory of their brave countryman.”—-On the 12th of April last, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, of a fever under which he had suffered for near two months, 
Broad Malkin, Esq. first Major in his Majesty’s 2ist Light Dragoons: in 
which regiment he had served with credit to himself, and real advantage 
to his king and country, near thirteen years; during which period 
lie had experienced much severe duty, principally in foreign climates. He 
died sincerely lamented by his brother officers and friends; and his remains 
(attended by Lieutenant-General Grey, the whole of the officers in that garri- 
son, and: by his own regiment) were interred at Cape Town, on the following 
day, with universal sorrow and regret. A few months previous to his regiment 
being ordered to the Cape, Major Malkin was married to the eldest daughter 
of Josiah Spode, Esq. of the Mount, Staffordshire, whom he has. left with an 
infant daughter to deplore his loss—On the 12th of April, at St. Lucia, in the 
very prime of life, in consequence of a fall from his horse, Lieutenant-Col. 
Montague Thorley, commanding the Royal West India Rangers. He. was an 
officer of much merit and promise, and of considerable attainments, being 
master of several languages. His zeal for the service was such,, that he anx- 
iously embraced every opportunity for active employment,.as the various scenes 
che was formerly engaged in in the West Indies, on the Continent, and in 
Egypt, bear honourable testimony, as he fully possessed that quality of cool 
and determined courage so characteristic of Britons.—As a man he was to be 
admired for polite manners, a warm and benevolent heart, and his character 
may be advantageously closed by pronouncing him a sincere Christian. 








Retrosrect or Pustic AFFAIRs. 


THE particulars of the last unfortunate affair in Egypt, have at length been 
given to the public in the London Gazette. It appears, that the detachment 
sent against Rosetta, under the command of Brigadier-General Stewart, took 
post, on April 9th, opposite the Alexandrian-gate of that town, and after a 
summons, which was treated with neglect, began to erect their batteries. 
Several days were spent in firing with cannon and mortars, and in occasional 
skirmishes, during which the enemy received some reinforcements. The 
hopes of the British commander were founded on a. promised co-operation of 
the Mamelukes, who were daily expected to make their appearance. To favour 
their junction, Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Leod had: been sent with a detachment 
to occupy a strong post at the village of El Hamet. No intelligence arrivi 
from the Mamelukes, a-resolution had been taken of retreating on the night of 
the 2ist; when early on the morning of that day an express arrived from 
Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Leod, that 60 or 70 large germs full of troops were seen 
descending the Nile. There wasno time now to be lost. The general. dis- 
patched orders to M‘Leod, but they unfortunately did not reach him. He 
himself immediately began his retreat with the main body formed in a hollow 
square, and with ali the cannon and ammunition that he could convey ; and the 
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troops kept such firm order, and presented so formidable a front each way, 
that the pursuers could not break them, and they ‘sustained a comparatively 
small loss. ‘Through some unknown fatality, the detachment at El Hamet 
never joined, and it appears that it was totally cut off, the greater number 
being made prisoners and carried to Cairo, owe, it is said, they are well 
treated. The whole loss in killed, wounded, and missing, from the commence- 
ment of General Stewart’s expedition, amounts to absut 1000, It is since’ 
learned, that the Mamelukes have made their peace with the viceroy of Egypt, 
and no hopes of any further advance in that quarter seem to be entertained. 

Advices from South America mention, that the Spaniards made an attack on 
April 22, upon the English pested at Colomia, but were repulsed with loss. 
No attempt had yet been made to re-take Buenos Ayres. 

Dispatches have been received from Sir Edward Pellew, dated from Batavia 
Roads, which state, that on November 27, he entered the roads with his squa- 
dron, and immediately Pamryg to destroy the Dutch vessels lying in ‘it, 
which was completely effected. One national frigate of 36 guns, and several 
smaller armed vessels were burnt, and two of the latter taken ; and about 20 
merchant ships were destroyed and two taken. The loss of the English was 
very trifling. " 

From the account of the deposition of Sultan Selim, it appears, that the 
principal cause of this event was a mutiny of the Janissaries, who were dis- 
contented with the introduction of European tactics, The scarcity proceeding 
from the blockade of the Dardanelles, probably concurred to render the go- 
vernment unpopular. Several of the ministers were in vain sacrificed to the 
fury ofthe revolters ; and on May 27th, Selim was compelled to abdicate, and 
his cousin, Mustapha, about 28 years of.age, was proclaimed in his stead, 

The great game of war upon the Continent may be considered as finished, 

and its termination has been such as could not surprise any who were capable 
¢ calculating the odds resulting from superior numbers, conducted by superior 
skill. 
The bulletins of the French army state, that on the 5th of June, the Russian 
army put itself in motion, and made various attacks in different divisions along 
the French line. In some of these they were soon repulsed ; but the strongest 
division, with General Bennigsen and the Grand Duke Constantine at the head 
of the Imperial Guard, succeeded in making. the corps of Marshal Ney retire 
te some distance with considerable loss. On the following day, Marshal Soult 
was attacked in his cantonments on the bank of the Passarge, but maintained 
his ground after a severe action. Qn the 8th, the Emperor Napoleon arrived 
at Marshal Ney’s camp, and immediately took measures for advancing on the 
Russians. That and the following days were spent in hard fighting ; and on 
the 12th, the main body of the Russians, quitting its intrenchments, and 
abandoning its magazines at Heilsberg, effected its retreat across the Alle. 
The losses to both parties in those several actions could not fail of being great : 
that of the retiring army must of course have been the greatest. 

This was only the prelude to more decisive success, It was now the object 
of the French to cut off the retreat of the Russians to Konigsberg, for which 
purpose, Napoleon, with the main body, pushed cn to Friedland. There, on 
June 14th, (the anniversary of the battle of Marengo) the concluding action 
took place. ‘Fhe possession of that town was contended for on both sides with 
great obstinacy ; such, however, were the dispositions of the French, that, 
according to their account, victory was never dubious for a moment. Friedland 
was forced, and the Russians were put to the rout, with a loss, estimated by 
the French at 15 to 18,000 men left on the field, with a number of Generals, 
and 80 pieces of cannon. They were closely followed, and made no stop at 
Wehlau, where the French threw a bridge across the Pregel. Konigsberg was 
now evacuated by the Prussians, and occupied by the French, who found in it 
a great quantity of corn, ammunition, and arms, the latter said to have been 
of English manufacture. The French afterwards advanced to Tilsit, a large 
town on the bank of the Niemen, the border river of the Russian territory, 
behind which the Russian army had taken post. In this situation of affairs, an 
armistice was proposed by General — and agreed to by a. 
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It was signed on the 21st, avowedly for the purpose of giving oppertunity fay 
carrying on negotiations for peace. The Prussians were to conclude a separate 
armistice in a few days, and in the mean time nothing was to be attempted 
against them. . 

On the 24th, a conference between the two Emperors took place in a raft 
upon the Niemen, which continued two hours in private. The king of Prussia, 
whose fate was doubtless a part of the discussion, was afterwards admitted to 
an interview with his conquerer. Alexander then took up his quarters in a 
part of the town of Tilsit, while Napoleon occupied the other part; and a 
reciprocation of politeness and confidence between these two mighty potentates 
has taken place, which might command applause, could it be forgotten what a 
mass of human misery is buried under their fair seeming, and of what trifling 
consequence the people are considered in the great chess-play of royal ambition. 
Intelligence has arrived that a peace between France and Russia was signed on 
July 8th. Peace with Prussia was to be signed on the following day. — 

Marshal Brune has published an address to his troops, dated Stettin, July 
40th, signifying that the King of Sweden having rejected the continuation of 
the armistice, he means immediately to march into Swedish Pomerania, 

Silesia may be considered now as entirely in the hands the French. Glatz 
capitulated-on the 25th of June. ; 

The duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, has been permitted by Napolean to 
resume the government of ,his States, after they have been exhausted by the 
contributions imposed by the victor. ; 

. Alarms have been excited concerning the supposed intention of Denmark to 
stop the passage of the Sound in consequence of French influence ; and the ex- 
pectation of impending hostilities with England was so prevalent, that the 
English consul at Tonningen issued an order for all British vessels to depart 
and put themselves under the protection of the men of war ; but this has since 
been revoked, and intelligence has arrived that three divisions of the English 
expedition have passed the Sound without any opposition. A strong squadron 
of men pf war has, however, been ordered for the Baltic, doubtless for the 
purpose of maintaining that consequence and respectability of the English na- 
tion by sea, which it has lost by land. 

The Prince of Hesse Philipstahl, with a body of Sicilian troops, made an 
incursion into Calabria, in May, with a view of exciting the inhabitants to a 
revolt against the present government. He fought a battle on the 28th, at 
Mileto, with the French, in which he is said to have gained a considerable 
advantage. He has since, however, been obliged to return with the loss of his 
military chest. 

The proceedings in parliament during the last month, have not excited much 
interest in the public. In the beginning of the session, several acrimonious 
attacks and recriminations respecting places and pensions passed between the 
late and the present Ministry, which were not calculated to inspire that confi- 
dence in public. men, which, at the present awful crisis, might be desirable. 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion on the state of the nation, which was expected to 
afford interesting matter to the lovers of debate, lost all its consequence through 
the exclusion of auditors on the motion of a single member, Mr. Dennis 
Browne.—Mr. Whitbread’s bill for the amendment of the poor laws, has, in 
its progress, encountered the opposition of those (and they are not a few) who 
are systematically hostile to any plan for instructing and enlightening the 
lower orders of the community. 

The introduction of a strong bill in parliament for the suppressing of insur- 
rections in Ireland, which measure was regarded as necessary also by the late 
Ministry, gives an alarming idea of the.internal state of that kingdom. Mean- 
time we may judge of the intention of our enemies to take advantage of the 
discontents prevailing there, from an extraordinary ordinance issned by the 
Bishop of Quimper, in Britany, enjoining the faithful in his diocese to pray for 
the cessation of the persecution which the. catholic church in Ireland suffers. 

_Lord Castlereagh brought forward in the House of Commons, on July 224, 
his L wg: for the augmentation of the military strength of the nation, which is, 
in the first instance, to. obtain 25,000 men from the militia in addition to. the 
regular army, their places to be supplied by a new ballot of 36,000 men for 
the militia, Other regulations respect supplying deficiencies in the volunteers. 
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A very unpleasant sensation has. been excited by the intelligence just re- 
ceived, that on the 23d of June, an action took place off the Capes of Virginia, 
between the Leopard English man of war, and the Chesapeak American na- 
tional frigate. The cause of the dispute was the refusal of the Amore captain 
to suffer a seareh for deserters from the English navy known to be on board 
her. After a broadgide from the Leopard, which killed and wounded several 
men on board the Chesapeak, the latter struck. On examination, the deserters 
were found in her: they were takeu out, and the ship was suffered to proceed. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that this affair, in which, as far as at present ap- 
pears, no blame attaches to the English officer, will not be attended with a 
serious quarrel between two nations whose interest is certainly to cultivate a 
mutual friendship. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


THE principal arrival which has taken place this month is the first great con- 
voy from Jamaica. Its number was about 150 sail, and it sailed in the early 
part of May. The passage was between nine and ten weeks, which is the 
usual period for a homeward convoy from that quarter. The island was healthy 
and crops favourable, but an universal despondency prevailed there as through- 
out the rest of the West-Indies, on account of the low price of produce at 
home, : : 

The Committee of the House of Commons appointed to enquire izito the 
state of the West-India trade is expected soon to make its report. Rumour 
states that very positive evidence has been ‘given by many of our principal 
merchants relative to the expediency, or as it is termed the necessity of inter- 
rupting the trade carried on by the Americans with the French and Spanish 
islands. AX this matter is likely to come very soon before parliament, where it 
will probably lead to animated discussions, we shall briefly explain to our read- 
ers the merits of both sides of the question. , 

The French colonies were formerly obliged, in the same way as ours, to sénd 
the whole of their produce to the mother country. The law by which this ne- 
cessity is enforced in Britain, is ——. but not with strict propriety, called 
our navigation law. ‘The fact is, that independent of the general provisions of 
the navigation law, we have had for a hundred and fifty years specific acts of 
parliament in the same spirit, and more comprehensive in their operation, im 
regard to the colouies, than the celebrated navigation laws of Cromwel. Be 
this as it may, the French colonies have sent-home their produce to the mother 
oan exclusively, for more than a century. In war this was a matter of no 
smiall difficulty, but as there was no other means of disposing of it, the only al- 
ternative was to let it remain in the colonies or hazard the conveyance. In the 
present war however, Talleyrand discovered that America was a very convenient 
medium for carrying on this commerce, and accordingly a month had scarcely 
elapsed after the renewal of hostilities in 1806, when Bonaparte issued a decree 
opening the French colonies to the Americans. This trade has since been car- 
nied on to an amazing extent, and almost the whole continent of Europe is by 
these méans supplied with West-India prodace. No treaty indeed could have 
been more advantageous for both parties, America produces in plenty the pro- 
visions and lumber which are wanted in the West-Indies. The West-Indies pay 
her with sugar, rum, coffee, and other articles of tropical growth, which do 
not interfere with her own productions, and which are equally useful for her 
own consumption, or for traffic with other countries. Such a liberal export 
does she make of West-India produce, that in the year 1806 no fewer than 211 
American ships entered the port of Amsterdam, importing above 45,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar.* In consequence of the cheapness of conveyance by neutrals, 
and of the obstacles thrown in the way of our commerce by Bonaparte’s pro- 
hibitory decrees, there is no demand whatever on the continent for British pro- 
duce, except on terms at which it is quite ruinous to sell. Matters have been 

going 


* See a new pamphlet entitled Concessions to America the Bane of Britain. 
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going on at this rate above two years, but they are now come to a state at which 
the merchants consider it incumbent on them to exert all their influence to induce 
ministry to put a stop to the American intercourse with the enemy’s colonies, 
A measure of this nature was no doubt in contemplation by Mr. Pitt in 1305, 
but his successors viewed the matter in a very different light. Their sentiments 
on this head were stated at length in the Inquiry into the state of the nation, 
published in March last year. At that period, however, it is to be remarked, 
that the intercourse in question had not yet done so much mischief ; nor had 
Bonaparte then attempted to exclude us so completely from the continent. 

The ‘only objection to interrupting this intercourse is the dread of a war with 
America, or rather of the suspension of a trade which takes off a yearly value 
of between eight and nine millions of our manufactures. Any interruption of 
so important a traffic should ce tainly, if possible, be avoided ; and no pros-. 
pect of aggrandizement to ourselves, or of injury to our enemies, would justify 
a measure calculated to produce arupture of this kind. But if the pees 
of our commerce and of our shipping be at stake, the case is widely different, 
The hostile act would obviously be directed against France, not against Ameri- 
ca, to whom we have no antipathy. In carrying it into effect, as far as r 
America, we should be solicitous to avoid an offensive or peremptory conduct ; 
and with these precautions (which by the bye our government have seldom been 
very skilful in chearving) ‘it is probable that no quarrel with America would 
ensue, for although our loss in such a contest would not be small, the loss of 
America weuld be ten times greater. 

It is likely that general Craufurd’s expedition would reach Buenos Ayres 
about the end of May or beginning of June, and we may soon expect to hear 
of their operations. No doubt is entertained of their success. 

We are disposed to consider the great naval armament under Admiral Gam- 
bier, as intended to vindicate the neutrality of Denmark, and to protect her 
in that course which she will herseif be desirous tohold. Our trade tothe Bal- 
tic has experienced no impediment, as a convoy is just on the point of sailing, 

The conclusion ofa peace én the contiuent has caused a fluctuation, and some 
depression of stocks this month. How it should have this effect we confess 
ourselves at a loss to explain, otherwise than by supposing, that in the purchase 
of stock, as in many other matters, peeple are governed more by feeling than 
by reflection. The Russians have thought it necessary to conclude a separate 
peace. Now, notwithstanding the extraordinary paagee. gw | of their troops, 
what other result was to be expected? Their number we believe was not half 
that of the French; it certainly did not amount to two thirds, and although the 
privates in the Russian service are evidently much superior to the French pri- 
vates, the French, on the other hand, have the advantage in experienced and 
well educated officers. A time may come when Austria and Russia may suc- 
cessfully assert the independence of Europe, but the present is not that time, 
and we accordingly rejoice at the cessation of bloodshed. It paves the way, in 
our opinion, to a general peace, and to such a peace as we have no doubt will 
be highly honourable to Great Britain. Bonaparte well knows that he can gain 
nothing by war with England, and that peace with us is the universal wish 
throughout France. These substantial causes will induce him to make us favour- 
able offers. We must indeed be on our guard against his diplomatic artifices ; 
for if we conduct the treaty in a low tone as w’ unfortunately did at Amiens, 
his presumption will be intolerable, but if we assert our rights in firm but tem- 
perate language, as we did last year at Paris, there can be little doubt but he 
will again offer us Malta and the Cape, with the restitution of Hanover, 
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20th July, 1807. 
CURRENT PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. 






































American Pot-ash Logwood oy + ton. 141.5s.0d to 151 10s. 0d. 
percwt.. + - 2115s0d.to 31.8s.0d,| Madder, Dutchcropewt.4 5 0 — 5 5 O 
Ditto Pearl . 3 5 0 — 315 O | Mahogany —-—-— ft. 13.—> § 3.4 
Barilla. ...-+ 2 4 0 — 216 O | Oak Plank, Dantz.lastil 0 0 — 12 0.0 
Brandy, Coniac gal. 1.00 — 1 1 O | Ditto American —-— none 
Ditto Spanish . 018 0 — 019 6 | Oil, Lucca 95 gal. jar 16 0 0 —1615 0 
Camphire, refinedlb. 0 4 9 — © 5 1 | Ditto spermaceti-ton 72 0 0 —7%5 0 0 
Ditto unrefined cwt. 21 0 0 — 24 0 0 | Ditto whale —-—— 26 0 0 — 2% 0 0 
Cochineal, garbled lb. 1 2 0 — 1411 0 | Ditto Florence} chest 215 0 — 218 @ 
Ditto East India. . 0 3 0 — O 6 O | Pitch Stockholm cwt. 014 6 — 015 6 
Coffee, fine. . cwt. 618 0 — 710 O | Quicksilver b. 0 38— 039 
Ditto, ordinary. . . 415 0 — 515 0O | Raisins, bloom,—cwt. 310 0 — 5 5 0 
Cotton-wool,Surin. Ib. 0 1 9 — O 2 ©O | Rice, Carolina 180—-e220 
Ditto Jamaica . . 0 1 44— ©o 1 6 | Ditto Fast India —— none 
Ditto Smyrna. - . O 1 7%} — O 1 Q | Run, Jamaica — gal, 34-— 0 310 
Ditto East India . 013 — O 1 4 | Ditto Leeward Island . 210 — 0 3 6 
Currants, Zant cwt. 315 0 — 4 5 O | Saltpetre, E. In.cwt. 215 0 — 217 0 
Deals, Dantz. pow 116 0 — 119 0 | Shellach . 515 0 —12 06 
Ditto Petersburgh H. 20 0 0 — O 0 O | Silk, Thrown Italianlb. 112 0 — 2 9 6 
Ditto Stockholm . .20 0 0 — QO O QO | Silk, Raw Ditto 1609—190 
Elephants’ Teeth . . 3110 0 — 36 0 0 | Ditto China —-—— 116 0 — 118.6 
——_—_——-— Scrivell 20 0 0 — 26 0 0 | Ditto Beng.—— novi 1144 0 — 200 
Flax, Riga . . ton. 0 0 — 70 O O | DittoOrganztine ——- 19 0 — 118 9 
Ditto Petersburgh .72 0 0 —7%3 O O | Tallow, English cwt. 218 0 — 
Galls, Turkey ewt. . 5 5 0 — 7] 5 O | Ditto Russia, white— 213 0 — 
Geneva, Hollands gal. 1 0 0 — 1 1 6 | Ditto —— yellow — 216 0 — 217 0 
Ditto, English . - 0 8 3 — O12 O | Tar, Stockholm -bar. 1 7 0 — 180 
G. Arabic, Turk. cwt. 6 0 0 —1115 O | Tinin Blocks—-—cwt. 6 6 0 — 
Ditto Sandrach  . 7 5 0 — 8 0 0 | Tobacco, Maryl.—Ib. 0 0 4} — oi1t 
Ditto Tragacanth. .21 0 0 — QO O QO | Ditto Virginia °0°0 5a — 0 010 
Gum Seneca cwt.. . 5 5 0 — 610 O | Wax, Guinea——cwt. 7 0 0*— 1010 0 
Hemp, Riga ton. 66 0 0 — 0 O OC | Whale-fins ton. 15 0 0 —25 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh. .65 0 0 — 66 0 O | Wine, Red Port pipe 86 0 0 — 9% 0 oO 
Indigo, Carraccalb.. 011 3 — 012 Q | Ditto Lisbon —-—— 88 0 0 —90 0 O 
Ditto East India . . © 4 1 — O10 3 | Ditto Madeira -——— 98 0 0 —130 0 O 
Iron, British, bars ton. 16 0 0 — 17 10 0 | Ditto Vidonia 7200-600 
DittoSwedish . . ,% 0 0 — 26 00 | Ditto Calcavella —— 844 0 0 — 95 0 0 
Ditto Norway . . : 24 0 0 —25 O 0 | Ditto Sherry ——butt 8 0 0 —105 0 6 
Ditto Archangel —— 25 0 0 — 26 © O _ Ditto Mountain ——72 0 0 —80 00 
8 is wna 28 0 0 — 0 O 0 | Ditto Claret-——hogs. 86 0 0 — 94 0 O 
Ditto ton. 33 0 0 — 34 0 O | Yam Mohair—— Jb 043-~— O8 | 
Ditto white -----——- §3 0 0 — 54 0 O 
COURSE or EXCHANGE. 
July 10th July 14th July 17th July 10th July 14th July 17th 
Amsterdam 3510 | 36 0 | 36 2 | Bilboa 37 3-q.| 37 3-q.J 37 3-q, 
Ditto at sight 35 35 4 | 35 6 | Leghorn 50. 50 50 
Rotterdam, c.f. | 11 4 11 5 | 11° 6 | Naples 42 42 42 
Hamburgh 34 3 345 34 7 | Genoa 45 1-q.| 45 1-q.} 45 1-4, 
Altona 34 4 34 6 34 8B | Venice, N.C. 52 52 52 
Paris 24 6 | 2 6 | 24 6 | Lisbon 63 3-q.| 63 3-q.| 63 3-q. 
Ditto 2 us. 2410 | 2410 | 2410 | Oporto 64 3-q-) 64 3-q.} 64 3-q. 
Bourdeaux 24 10 24 10 24 10 | Dublin 10 3-q.| 10 3-q.] 10 3-q. 
Cadiz 38 1-q. | 38 I-q.} 38 1-q. | Cork 11 1-h.! 11 1-h.! 11 1-h 
Madrid 38 1-q. | 38 1-q.| 381-q. | Agio on the Bank of Holl per cents 
PRICES or BULLION. 
Portugal Gold, Coin and Bars ... . . peroz. ..: - 41.0s.0d, 
New Dollars ....-.. eh alist BTU OFT eT. RS 
Silver in Bars, standard . . . isd pmcshe tabemecyely aps or Gc 
‘ PRICE OF STOCKS. 
3 per Cent. Reduced - - - - - 6134 } 
4perCent. - - - - + - - - 793% § 3 
Omnium - - -~ - - - - - - 13 1dis. 
Imp.3p.c.- - - - = = + = 61 603 61 
Exch. Bills 2 Dise. 1 pr. 
Lottery Tickets - - - += - - 201.78, 


Consolsforac. =» » + + - = = 62} 63 62} 
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NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE, 20th Jury, 1807. 
PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE. 


LONDON to JAMAICA to the «8 
the EastIndies . . . . 6l. per ct. American States. . . . 10 gs. per ct. 
outand home « . ..%#% — Quebec or Montreal. « .12do0.- ° 
Jamaica... . . + 8 gs. retr.41.0s.{ ‘Newfoundland ... ~ . 12do. 
Leeward Islands. . . . ditto London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Musquite Shore . . . . 10 do. Dublin, &c. . . . . 20do. retr, SI. | 


America (their ships). . 3 do. LEEWARD ISLANDS 
Ditte (British ships). . i mga 51.0s.| “Quebec, Montreal, New- 


Newfoundland . .. « 4 foundland, &c. . +» . ditto 

Greenland (out and home) 8 do. Aimerican States. ... . 12g3. 

Southern Fishery (do.) . 20 do. Cork, Waterf. or Dublin. 8 do. retr. 41. 

Mediterranean . + «. . 10 do. retr. 51. 0s Bristol, Chester, Liverpool do. 

Lisbon or Oporto 6— — 3 0 | NEWFOUNDLAND to: 

Stockholm, &c. . . -4— — 20 American States. . . *. 5 gs. 

Gottenburgh . ... 3— — 110 Jamaica & Leeward, Island 25 do. 

‘Tonnengen (Neutrals) * . 2 do. Lisbon or Oporto . . ~ 10do. retr. 51. 

Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Plym. Dartm. Exeter, &c. 8do. — 4 
Newry, or-Belfast . . 2 do. Bristol, Liverpool, &c: . 8— — 40 

Limerick or Galway . . 3 do. Dublin, Cork, &c.'. + + do. 

Bristol, Wales, Chester, Portsmouth, London, &c. do. 
Liverpool, Whitehaven, QUEBEC to Ireland’. . . 10 gs. retr. 51. 0. 

Rh. cavik ie Wes oko 2 do. Great Britain. . . .- * do. 
All parts of Scotland . . 14 do. DENMARK or SWEDEN 
Hull or Gainsborough . . iL do, to Bengal and China - 5 gs. 





outandhome. .. + - 7 do. 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, ' Fire Office Shares, 
&c. in JULY, 1807 ; at the Office of Mr. Scott, 25, New-Bridge-street , London. 
The Stourbridge Canal, 2001. per share ; the last half-yearly dividend 61.—Leeds 
et Liverpool, 1761. ; dividend 81. per share perannum.—Grand Junction, 901. ex 
vidend of 11. 10s. nett for the last half year.— Kennet and Avon old shares at 
201.; new ditto at 21. per share premium.— Lancaster, at 201. ex dividend of 11. 
per share.—Tavistock Mineral Canal, 1201. per 851. paid.—West India Dock 
Stock,at 1451. per cent. ex half-yearly dividend of 51. nett.— Londen Dock, 1131. 
per cent. ex-half-yearly dividend of 21. 15s. per cent.—East India Dock, 125. 
per cent.—Jmperial Assurance, 121. per cent. premium.— Albion Assurance, 11. 
per cent. premium.—Rock Life Assurance, 7s. per share premium,—Southwark 
Porter Brewery, 101. to 121. 10s. per cent. premium. 


The following Navigable Canal Shares were sold by Mr. Scott at Garraway’s, by 
Order of the Court of Chancery. : 


The Ashton and Oldham Canal, at'911.; Manchester, Bolton, and Bury, 301.5 
Ellesmere, 551.; Worcester and Birmingham, 331. to 341. including the new calls 
patd; Huddersfield, 161; Brecon and Abergavenny, 34).; and Union, 311, for 911. 
per share paid, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JULY, 1807. 


THE hay crops throughout have proved short in quantity, but very fine and 
good in quality. Immediate rains can alone produce any second crops, 

_ The long continued drought has hada most unfavourable effect upon every 
kind of spring crop. The pea crop is ruined, and the beans and hops are co- 
vered with vermin, Oats and barley, upon dry and burning soils, are mate- 
rially injured, in many parts exhibiting neither a prospeet for straw nor corn. 
A dry summer proverbially makes the wheat in this y but the prevalence 
of N.E. winds must; still ever. have. an unfavourable effect; and the present 
wheat crop shews it, in that appearance upon the lant, which leads us to ex- 
pect a portion of smutted or discoloured: wheat ; er, thie crop of wheat 
will in all probability be great and yielding, .and the major part of it of fine 

quality ; 
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quality ; the latter, a piece of good fortune which we have not enjoyed for se- 
veral seasons. Some rains fell about the 13th, which refreshed the earth, and 
some within these few days; it will be fortunate if the preceding long drought 
be not followed by long and heavy rains in the critical time of harvest, already 
begun with rye and barley: the wheat harvest in forward districts. will com- 
mence about the 27tb instant. Fruit, one or two articles excepted, is a general 
jarge crop, and the quality excellent. ‘lurnips totally destroyed in many parts, 
but the present rains may be favourable to the second crops. Potatoes may 
yet be recovered by reasonable rains, and produce largely, and even the beans, 
particularly those which were backward in podding. 

Cattle which have had access to plenty of water, have done remarkably well, 
since in dry times the herbage is ever most nutricious. The great worth of 
lucern has-been fully experienced wherever cultivated. The warm weather in 
course has reduced the price of fat stock. ‘The demand for wool is at present 
very slack, but the new wool fairs are generally approved, and will in time be 
beneficial to that important branch of commerce. : 
‘ Smithfield.—Beef 4s, to 5s. Mutton the same, Lamb 4s. 4d. to 6s. Veal 4s. 
to > Pork 4s. 4d, to 5s. 6d. Bacon és. 4d. to 6s, 9d. Irish do, 4s. to. 5s, Fat 
38. 4d, 


FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


The grain of every description on strong heavy soils has suffered much from 
fie prevalence of dry weather, and from the continuance of rain m the spring, 
the operation, of sowing was much impeded, and when sown, the tender plants 
were considerably checked in their growth by cold and chilling winds. eat 
on such soils proves short in the ear; barley and oats thin, scanty, and dwarfish ; 
the beans and peas are equally indifferent crops, and on some lands have totally 
tailed, and the ground in preparation for wheat. 

On rich loams, sandy, and flinty soils, the writer of this report is happy to 
observe, that the crops of winter and spring corn are in general good and abun- 
dant; the wheat well headed, strong, and not lain; barley and oats of much 
bulk. In some early situations some rye and peas have been already cut, and 
the harvest in a state of great forwardness. tre success of the turnip crops 
has been various; in some situations the early sown have stood well for a crop, 
and - others they have partially or totally failed, and the sowing has been re- 
peated. 

From the dryness of the weather, the pastures have been much burnt up, and 
the eddishes in the meadows are in a state of great backwardness, which have 
occasioned a considerable reduction in the prices of lean stock, brought in im- 
mense numbers to the late great Northern fairs, where store sheep were much 
lower, and well bred lambs have been sold from 25 to 30 per cent, cheaper than 
last season. 

Good fresh Horses are still dear and much in request ; indifferent ones very 
low and searcely saleable.-—The wool trade very brisk, and fine wool maintains 
last year’s prices.—Long wool rather lower. 

The hay harvest has been every where finished, well got together, of large 
bulk, and good quality. 


PRICE OF GRAIN. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. | # 

a 4 a & 
Wheat - - - - 73 6 + - = - 6810 
Rye- ----+- ®@QO---+ - 3 - 
Barley - - - - 37 O - - - - 54 5 
Onts- i= - - - Bit ---- & 9 
Beans - - - - 4 9-2 - - 45 6 
Peass- - ---+ #49 0 +--+ - 6 6 
Oatmeal - - - 45 9 - - © - 2 5 
Bigg - - ---——--+ + + 2 6 

Vor. II, 2F TO 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOME valuable communications, which arrived too late for ineertion this month, 
will appear in the next number. 

The Editor has received a letter signed B, E, relative to the paper on the Inequa» 
lity of Conditions inserted in the last number of the Atheneum. From its dogma- 
tical and dictatorial strain, it is evident that the writer is an entire stranger to the 
rights and benefits of free discussion; and to him it would be no apology for the pub~ 
lication of sentiments which he reprobates, that the same channel is open for tempe- 
rate refutations of them. Had the Editor, however, considered the paper in question 
as designed to injure morals, or ng an obvious tendency so to do, he would cer- 
tainly have rejected it ; but he is of apinion that a candid and discerning reader will 
discover in it, not a vindication of the vices of mankind, but a vindication of Provi. 
dence in permitting them to exist, upon the ground that some of them operate as 
checks and balances to others. 

The letter-writer, though appearing as an anonymous individual, thinks ae te 
say that “he expects an explicit disavowal of this system in the next number,” add~ 
ing an intelligible menace in case of refusal. This is speaking with a kind of qutho- 
rity that might lead one to suspect that B. E. is not the name of one but of legions, 
What kind of a disavowal is expected from the editor, of the sentiments of a cor- 
respondent, il is not easy to comprehend. He readily disavows any intention on his 
part to promote a system of morals that may be injurious to soctety; and farthes 
than this, the dread of an English — will scarcely carry him. 
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New Works just published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 
Paternoster-Row. 


—- 


1, HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and INTERIOR DECORATION, ex- 
ecuted from Designs, consisting of Perspective and Geometrical View of 
Apartments, with their Chairs, Tables, Sophas, Candelabra, Chandeliers, Tri, 
pods, &c. &e. 

By THOMAS HOPE, Esq. On royal folio, price 51. 5s. in extra boards ; or 
with proof impressions on atlas paper, price 101. 10s. 


2. ASERIES of ENGRAVINGS to illustrate DANTE, engraved by Piroli, 
of Rome, from Compositions, in the Possession of Thomas Hope, Esq. 

By JOHN FLAXMAN, R. A, Sculptor to the King. In Folio, price 41 4s. 
in extra Boards. 

This Work consists of 112 Plates, illustrative of the INFERNO, PURGATORIO, 
and Parapiso of Dante, with Descriptions in Italian, and the parallel Pas- 
sages from Mr. Boyd’s Translation. j 


Also by the same Author, 


i. ASERIES of ENGRAVINGS to illustrate the In1ap and Opyssey of 
Homer. Price 2l. 2s. each, in extra boards. | f 


2. ASERIES of ENGRAVINGS to illustrate Escuyius. Price ib. 11s. 6d. 
im extra boards. 


3. THOUGHTS on the EFFECTS of the BRITISH GOVERNMENT on 
the STATE of INDIA ; accompanied with Hints concerning the Means of cor- 
veying Civil and Religious Instruction to the Natives of that Country. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM TENNANT, LL. D. late Chaplain to His Majesty’s Troop’ 
in Bengal. In one Volume 8vo. price 7s. in boards. 

Also by the same Author, INDIAN RECREATIONS ; consisting chiefly of 
Strictures on the Domestic and Rural Economy of the Mahonmedans and Hin- 
doos. The Second Edition, with considerable Additions. In two Volumes 
octavo, price 18s. in boards. 


4. LETTERS from ENGLAND. By Don MANUEL VALAREZ Es- 
PRIELLA. ‘Translated from the Spanish. In 5 Volumes 12mo. price 18s. ip 
boards. 

*,* This Work will be found to contain a faithful and.interesting Delinea- 
tion of the present State of England, the Manners and Customs of the different 
Ranks of its Inhabitants, and the more remarkable Diversitics ot Opinions, re- 
ligious and_ political, which prevail among them, and which form so striking a 
Feature of the National Character. 


5. A VIEW of the present STATE of POLAND. By GEORGE BUR- 
NETT, late of Baliol College, Oxford. In one Vol. imo. price 7s. in boards. 

*,* This Work contains many interesting Particulars relative to the present 
Seat of War. , 


6. SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS, from the earliest 
Times to the Close of the Seventeenth Century, with Sketches, Biographical 
and Literary, including an Account of Books as well as of their Authors; with 
occasional Criticisms, &c. By GEORGE BURNETT, late of Baliol College, 
Oxford, In three Volumes crown octavo, price 11, 7s. in boards, : 

















New Works just Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 
Faternoster- Row. 


7. LONDINIUM .REDIVIVUM, or an ancient History, and modern De- 
scription of LONDON, compiled from parochial records, archives of various 
foundations, the Harleian MSS. and other atithentic sources. By JAMES. 
PELLER MALCOLM, F.S.A. The Fourth Volume, in, quarté, Price’ 
2}. 2s. in boards. 

“‘ This may indeed be considered as an original History of London.. No 
subject at all connected with the undertaking seems to have escaped the 
author’s notice. The work is full of biographical notices, curious anecdotes, 
local peculiarities, charters, presentments, &e. &c.; and what is not less de/ 
serving praise, the extracts from Registers are so . various, that certificates 
may be obtained, if necessary, of upwards of a thousand eminent names, ex- 
clusive ef inscriptions on monuments. The labour of such an undertaking is 
so manifest, and its utility at the same time so obvious, that it seems a sort of 
public duty to promote it by all possible accommodation. We have no doubt, 
that when finished, this will be the most comprehensive account of London 
that has ever been publishod.” British Critic for October, 1805. 

*,” The purchasers of the former volumes are requested to complete their 
sets. 

The three first volumes may be had either separately or together, Price 
51. 5s. in boards. 


' §. THE LIVES OF BRITISH STATESMEN, by JOHN MACDIAR- 
MID, Esq. In one Volume Quarto, elegantly printed by Bensley, embel- 
nee with Four beautifully engraved Portraits by FREEMAN. Price 2l. 4s. 
in boards. ‘ 

The inflnence which the conduct of our Statesmen has hed on our national. 
character, renders their Biography an important and attractive subject. 
This volume contains the Lives ot Sir Thomas More ; Cecil, Lord Burleigh; 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford; and Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 

The plan of the work isto unfold the private history and character of the 
Man, to explain his political views, and record his public actions. The co- 
temporary history, the delineation of manners an of the state of knowledge 
are introduced as far as was requisite to illustrate the Biographical picture. 


- 9. THE ANTIQUITIES OF MAGNA GRECIA, dedicated by permission 

to the Earl of Moira. By WILLIAM WILKINS, jun. M. A. F. A. S. Fel- 

low of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. In one Volume Imperial folio, 

Sean by 85 Engravings, executed by ‘eminent Artists, Price Ten 
yuinieas. 


10. MEMOIRS of the LIFE of the GREAT CONDE, written by his 

Serene Highness the Prince of Conde, his Great Grand-son, now in England. 

Saar by FANNY HOLCROFT. In one Volume, 8vo. Price 9s. in 
ards. 


11. A PORTRAITURE of METHODISM,; being an impartial View of 
the Rise, Progress, Doctrines, Discipline, and Manners of the Wesr.EYAN 
Metnopists. In a Series of Lette.s, addressed toa Lady. By JOSEPH 
NIGHTINGALE. | In one volume octavo, price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

*,” The Author of this work, having been many years-a preacher in the 
Wesleyan Connexion of Methodists, has been able to make himself perfectly 
acquainted with every branch of the internal economy, as well as the peculiar 
manners, of the people whose history he has here'developed. © The peeuliarities 
of Methodism are'laid before‘the public in a more detailed atid imphrtial man 
ner than has ever before been attempted; the Author having throughout studi- 
ously avoided the extremes of panegyric and of ceasure, 
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